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IN AUGUST, 1941, this 32-page booklet was 
published by Canco to aid the Government’s 
national nutrition program. To date, this 
publication has run into two printings and 
reached over half a million home economists, 
teachers, and their pupils. “Help Make 
America Strong” contains non-technical 


interpretations of the Government-approved diet in terms of canned 


foods. We feel that this booklet has resulted in a better appreciation of 


the nutritive qualities of the canned foods you pack. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. 
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Leaders in the Can- 
ning Industry — the 
men who aim to give 
finer quality and bet- 
ter service — have 
warmly welcomed this 
economical, waste 
saving machine. 


THE CONTINUOUS 
VEGETABLE PESEER 


Designed for use by canners who realize that to offer the 
choicest products at attractive prices operating costs must be 
kept down. For over 5 years this practical machine has dem- 
onstrated its ability to do more work at less cost than any 
ordinary peeler. 


SPEEDY and CONSTANT in OPERATION 


The Continuous Vegetable Peeler will give you a higher yield 
per ton, will do a quicker job and preserve the shape of road 
vegetables. And, it cuts trimming cost in half. 


BUILT for WORK 


A sturdy machine constructed to run steadily day-in-and-day- 
out. Powerful enclosed splash-proof motor with V-belt drive. 
Hyatt roller bearings for high-speed moving parts and Zerk 
Alemite push-type lubrication. Oil and grease seals for roller 
bearings. Smooth finish. 

Cut Costs, Increase Profits and Improve Quality with the 
Continuous Vegetable Peeler. 


Modern Canning Equipment for All Food Products 


(Sprague-Sells Division) 
HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS” - 
SEND THE COUPON 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION D502-T 
(Sprague-Sells Division) HOOPESTON, ILL. 


Please send 
[j Full details of the Continuous —— Peeler. 
C] Your complete General Catal 


Name 


Firm 
City. State 
Address. 


A NECESSITY FOR BETTER PACKS 
OF PEAS OR LIMA BEANS 
AT GREATER PROFITS 


The successful operation of a pea or | 
lima bean cannery depends largely on the 
efficiency and economy of its hulling 


machines. Viners and equipment that 
will thresh the highest percentage of the 
quality from the vines. that reduce 
breakage, save peas, and improve the 
quality, largely determine the profit. 


Consequently Hamachek Ideal Viners 
and Equipment are playing an increas- 
ingly important part in the production 
of canned and frozen peas and lima beans. 


FRANK 


AMACH 


Green Pea ‘Halling te 
Established 1880 & 


Incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 


The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 


resulted from numerous 


requests by purchasers who asked the 
opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 


This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity value, 


Save With... 


Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 

The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 

Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed now. Your bank or post 
office has full details. 


War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by “THE CANNING TRADE” 
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ORDER “says Canner Tate 


1. UNCLE SAM has the right of way on all railroads for 2. YOU CAN EXPECT that delays, tie-ups and other dis- 
the transportation of war materials. And shipments are in- locations of regular service will occur. That's why plenty 
creasing daily. This makes it difficult to ship cans “as usual”. of time should be allowed for deliveries. 


/7 
10 


3. GONE ARE THE DAYS when we or anyone else 
can commandeer all the freight cars needed at a 
moment's notice. Careful scheduling of all orders 
is vitally necessary. 


RANSPORTATION is a vital problem to- 
day. It's taxing to the utmost our country’s 
railroad and trucking facilities. Only by 
careful planning and scheduling can raw 


be materials and finished goods be moved with 3. Inspecy dens UCts prope a Prod. 
minimum of lost time and waste. requently, "SPECt stacks 
Help us to help you by anticipating your ne seam Periodic ally, that retory 
can requirements as far enough in advance 4. Don’t dro h cae ges resister a 
as possible. By working together we can do retort hYourtiming 
our part to produce the tremendous supplies OMS cause | k a ear a Our eq ipment re. 
of canned food which is so vitally needed. With fm tully coat 
oil or 9rease 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


OFFICES AND PLANTS IN ALL “PRINCIPAL CITIES 


‘Reprints of this advertisement are available for posting up around your plant. Simply write Continental Can Co., 100 E. 42 St., N.Y. C.) 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Published Every Monday Since 1878 ° 


ARTHUR 1. JUDGE, Editor * 


VOLUME 65, NUMBER 2 


EDITORIALS 


in every particular we are forced to cease mail- 

ing issues of this journal to all foreign subscrib- 
ers, during the duration. We have submitted the names 
of these subscribers in all countries—those in enemy 
countries ceased with the Pearl Harbor incident—and 
both the list and the contents of the issues have been 
approved, but requirements now are that we submit 
duplicate proofs of the contents of each issue before 
publication, and that within 48 hours the matter will 
be passed upon or deleted; and, nevertheless, that we 
must apply each week for a license to export these 
copies. As a weekly journal we could no more do this 
than could a daily paper, and expect to keep you closely 
posted on the business matters in which you are inter- 
ested. As a.matter of fact, under such conditions, the 
contents of THE CANNING TRADE would become as stale 
and out-of-date as a monthly magazine. Week-end rul- 
ings cause us plenty of trouble, but we intend to keep 
on trying to give you the last minute low downs. 


Regretfully, therefore, we have to say au revoir to 
our very good friends in foreign lands who have been 
with us for so many years, until this mess is cleaned 
up. Another good reason for us all to jump in and 
clean it up quickly. 


every diligent efforts to comply 


ROLLBACKS AND PROFITEERING—When just 
before last Christmas (Dec. 19th 1941) the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced 95 cents and $1.10 as 
prices on standard, Grade C or better, canned tomatoes, 
and canned peas respectively, while there were no 
happy exultations, as with children over their Christ- 
mas presents, there were certainly no tears over the 
prices. Oh! yes they had to be good children and pay 
the growers more for their crops, so as to get increased 
acreages but, in return the Government promised 
to take the packs of those who certified and they 
termed them “support”, prices, on these two main 
products. Understand that is for sales to AMA, lease- 
lend, ete. The Army, buying extra standards and the 
better grades, made it perfectly plain that their buying 
prices would not be governed by these AMA prices. 
The Army would buy its requirements (and as we have 
so often explained “Army” in this instance means all 
the armed forces of every kind) for all forces upon 
direct consultation with the canner, after approval of 
inspectors. 
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And now the good-little-boys are coming in for a 
reward for their co-operation with the Government. 
They are going to continue to get these nice prices, 
while some other canners may not be so lucky. 


At the time this is being written the “official” an- 
nouncement has not yet been issued, but the following 
release from the Information Office OPA, probably 
gives all information: 

OPA-458 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson today announced a 
program to facilitate the normal movement of standard quality 
canned tomatoes and peas through distributive channels. 


He stressed the fact that normal distributive channels for 
standard quality canned tomatoes and peas will be restored 
without necessitating any increase in prices which the ultimate 
consumer must pay. 


Standard quality tomatoes and peas will be handled through 
a reduction in prices at the canner level for sales to the trade. 
The canner’s ceiling, now based on Agriculture’s support price, 
will be changed to a maximum price determined as in other 
canned vegetables under the adjustment formula in Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 152 (Canned Vegetables). This adjust- 
ment is expected to be approximately 5 to 10 cents per dozen 
cans for peas and 2 to 4 cents per dozen for tomatoes. 


However, it is emphasized that even after the official OPA 
amendment to Maximum Price Regulation No. 152 has been 
issued, certified canners of peas and tomatoes only still may 
continue to sell to the Department of Agriculture at the higher 
95-cent per dozen tomato and $1.10 per dozen pea support prices. 
It is felt that most canners will make every effort to maintain 
their usual trade distribution channels, possibly favoring them 
even should their ceiling prove the same or only slightly less 
than Agriculture’s support level. 

The canner’s ceiling adjustment on standard quality tomatoes 
and peas will be affected by rescinding paragraph (e) Section 
1341.22 of Maximum Price Regulation No. 152 (Canned Vege- 
tables). The provision to be rescinded reads as follows: 

“If the maximum prices for the canner of No. 2 U. S. Grade C 
or better canned tomatoes and No. 2 U. S. Grade C or better 
canned peas, as determined under this section, are lower than 
the support prices for canned tomatoes and canned peas 
announced by the Department of Agriculture on December 19, 
1941, the support price so announced shall be the maximum 
prices for such canner.” 

This provision has been inserted in the original regulation to 
cover the contingency where OPA’s canned vegetable formula 
used by the canner did not come out to as high a figure as the 
Department’s support prices on the above-mentioned grades. 


Elimination of this provision for canners selling canned 
tomatoes and peas to the consuming trade will necessitate such 
canners utilizing OPA’s regular canned vegetable formula under 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 152. This formula is expected 
to result in a ceiling price for tomato canners of about 92 cents 


rig 
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per dozen and: $1.00 to $1.05 per dozen on peas. The canner 


formula is as follows: 

(1) Take the weighted average price per dozen charged by 
the canner f.o.b. factory for such kind, grade and container 
size during the first 60 days after beginning of the 1941 
pack; plus 

(2) Eight per cent of the weighted average price per dozen 
f.o.b. factory; plus 

(3) The actual increase per dozen cans in the cost of the raw 
agricultural commodity as of May 4, 1942, over cost of the 
1941 pack. 

So the moaning and the groaning of the distributors 
and the retailers, that they were being squeezed out of 
business by the ceiling prices, has been listened to and 
relief granted, in lower prices for standard 2s tomatoes, 
and standard 2s, 4-sieve peas; even as they were suc- 
cessful in their cries for a price-advance on canned 
fruits. Just what either one or both of these, as it 
were, victories may mean in increased selling by can- 
ners, remains to be seen; or in other words whether or 
not this will open up the market on canned foods as 
the dealers have wanted so long. We doubt it. 


But where does the “Profiteering” mentioned in the 
heading come in? 


You will recall that last May when the vegetable 
canners met with the Government representatives in 
Washington, they succeeded in arriving at a conclu- 
sion in about one week. But when the canned fruit 
men tried to build their ceilings the wrangle went on 
for more than a month, and it was all because there 
could be no curb put upon the fruit growers’ demands 
for their crops. As time went on and the market was 
kept waiting we grew fearful that OPA might order 
a cut in the amount of tin (cans) to be used on fruits, 
and thus leave the fruit growers to keep their fruit. 
This would have been a great hardship upon the fruit 
canners, the distributors, the retailers and the con- 
sumers, but it would not have been more than the fruit 
growers deserved, for they were set upon getting every 
last cent in sight, in spite of one of the best, largest, 
fruit crops on record. If that be not profiteering, what 
is it? 


We feel that the canners had no right to meet these 
grower demands, even in a moderate degree. Take 
the example of the cling peach crop in California, a 
crop that can be canned only, being unusable otherwise. 
This season’s is one of the largest on record, and if 
times were normal—no war—prices would certainly 
not exceed $20 per ton for No. 1 fruit (they have sold 
as low as $7 per ton, and possibly less). The growers 
demanded first $60, then dropped to $50, and later went 
back to $60, and now some canners are bidding $67.50 
to $70. But OPA has notified them that in their price 
ceiling they can add only $7 per ton to last year’s aver- 
age price, and therefore the canner who exceeds that 
will have to take the loss out of his own pocket. The 
same thing is relatively true about Bartlett Pears, 
where canners and growers have gone crazy on raw 
stock prices. Limits were set in Price Regulation No. 
185, on July 24th. (See THE CANNING TRADE, August 
3, page 8.) 


And the fish canners—salmon, tuna, mackerel, 
shrimp, etc.—have been likewise notified that if they 
pay the exorbitant prices the fishermen are demanding 
they will not be allowed to figure such into their costs, 
and, as a result, will have to pay the excess costs out 
of their own pocket. 


The inflation must be halted, for there is nothing as 
Cestructive to every man, woman and child in this 
country as inflation. It will force the severest kind of 
taxes upon everyone, no one being exempt. 


The theory that high prices for canned foods, for 
instance, will help hold down demand and therefore 
cause the smaller supply to go further, is faulty. Can- 
ned foods need no boost to insure the clean up of every 
last can—if it be worth while in quality—no matter 
how large the packs. Canners ought to be patriotic, 
and be satisfied with a nominal profit, and carefully 
avoid the appearance of profiteering. They have never 
before had such business as they have now, and will 
continue to have for some years, no matter when the 
war ends, provided it ends in our favor. 


STREAMLINING FOOD BRANCH 
STAFF 


The Food Branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board, which has grown from a 
nucleus of six men in March of 1941 to 
its present organization, has announced 
several changes in its staff this past 
week, in order to streamline its opera- 
tions and to work more efficiently. 
Douglas C. Townson, Chief of the Food 
Branch, in announcing these changes, 
said: “The Food Branch has now been 
expanded to include practically every 
segment of the Food Industry. Our 
problem in the past has been to set up 
our organization, and now that we have 
accomplished this, we are streamlining 
our operations to give more efficient 
service.” 

Two members leaving the staff are E. 
J. Fitzpatrick, who has been assistant to 
the chief of the branch, and A. E. Bow- 


man, Chief of the Sugar Section. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick received a Major’s Commis- 
sion in the Services of Supply and is 
leaving this week; Mr. Bowman has been 
appointed Regional Director of WPB 
with headquarters in Minneapolis. 

In addition to A. E. Staley, Jr., Deputy 
Chief, Mr. Townson has appointed two 
assistant chiefs to his staff. E. A. 
Meyer, Chief of the Canned Foods Sec- 
tion, and John N. Curlett, Chief of the 
Imported Foods Section. Mr. Meyer came 
to the Food Branch in September, 1941, 
was Assistant Chief of the Canned Foods 
Section, and since March has been Chief 
of the Section. Mr. Curlett came to the 
Food Branch in March as Chief of the 
Tea Unit of the Packaged Goods Section, 
which later, with coffee and spices, was 
made the Imported Foods Section of 
which he then became Chief. 

For more efficient operation Mr. Town- 
son has placed the following Sections 


under the jurisdiction of Mr. Meyer: 
Sugar, Canned Foods, Meats, Grain Prod- 
ucts, Fishery, and Dehydration; and 
under Mr. Curlett: Bread and Bakery 
Products, Confectioners, Distributors, 
Edible Oils, Restaurant, and Imported 
Foods. 


Two new sections have been added 
to the Food Branch, a Dehydration Sec- 
tion with R. Harry Amenta as Chief, and 
a Fisheries Section with L. T. Hopkinson 
as Chief. 


Mr. Barclay Scull, who has_ been 
Assistant Chief of the Imported Food 
Section, now takes over the duties of 
Chief of that Section. Allen Thomson, 
who has been Assistant to Mr. Bowman 
in the Sugar Section, becomes Acting 
Chief of the Sugar Section. Merritt 
Green, who has been Consultant of the 
Canned Foods Section, now becomes its 
Chief in the place of Mr. Meyer. 
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PRICE FORMULA FOR PRESERVES--- JAMS 


OPA-421, July 30, 1942 


Price .Administrator Leon Henderson 
July 30 announced the formula by which 
ceiling prices for pure preserves, jams 
and jellies from the 1942 pack will be 
increased at the manufacturer level only 
in a regulation to be issued shortly. 


This increase in ceiling prices ulti- 
mately will be passed on to the consumer 


at a later date by means of compensatory . 


adjustments in wholesale and retail dis- 
tributor maximums. Eventually it prob- 
ably will lift the cost of the approximate 
$25,000,000 worth of these products pur- 
chased annually by the American house- 
wife by about 15 per cent from present 
March 1942 ceilings. 


Until issuance of the new OPA regula- 
tion, pure preserves, jams and _ jellies 
will continue to be covered at all levels 
of distribution by the March 1942 ceil- 
ings of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. 


The Administrator emphasized the fact 
that all wholesalers and retailers of these 
preducts would be expected to comply 
with the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation’s provisions in all respects until 
formal adjustment is made at their level 
of distribution, in spite of the fact that 
for a very short period they may be 
squeezed temporarily by their supplier’s 
price advances. 


Manufacturers are directed to deter- 
mine their new price ceilings for pure 
preserves, jams and jellies by means of 
the following procedure: 


(1) Determine the weighted average 
price per dozen or other unit charged on 
sales of each kind, flavor and container 
type and size of preserves, jams and jel- 
lies during the applicable base period of 
1941. This base period differs season- 
ally with the requirements of each fruit 
or berry. 


(2) Add to this price 1.4 cents per 
pound of preserve, jam or jelly to cover 
increases in costs, other than fruit. 


(3) Add to this the difference per 
dozen or other unit between the weighted 
average cost, adjusted for six months 
storage, delivered at manufacturing 
plant of the 1941 pack fruit, purchased 
or contracted for during or prior to the 
1941 base period and the similar calcula- 
tions made for the 1942 base period. 


There are two conditions in this for- 
mula, however. If the commodity is 
packed from fresh fruit, rather than 
frozen or canned, the same formula ap- 
plies except that raw material increases 
are limited to the difference between the 
national average price last season pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture 
and the highest applicable price under 
Section 3 of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942. 
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However, in the case of berries, the 
maximum raw material increase shall be 
three cents per pound. 


Base periods referred to in the for- 
mula shall be: (A) June and July for 
strawberry, raspberry, cherry, black 
raspberry, apricot, pineapple and cur- 


rant; (B) August and September for 
blackberry, plum, peach, loganberry, 
youngberry, boysenberry and tomato; 


(C) October and November for quince, 
crabapple, grapes, apple and boiled cider. 


This formula should be applicable on 
all shipments of pure preserves, jams 
and jellies from the manufacturer’s plant 
on Group A on or after August 1; on 
Group B on or after September 1, and 
on Group C on or after October 1. 


This formula shall apply to all flavors 
of pure preserves, jams or _ jellies, 
whether packed from fresh, cold packed 
or canned fruit or fruit juices. Minor 
revisions may be included in the regula- 
tion when it is issued. 


Some 171 manufacturers, producing 
pure preserves, jams and jellies that sold 
for upwards of $25,000,000 in 1939, are 
affected by the new regulation. Majority 
of these plants are located east of the 
Mississippi, although some are on the 
West Coast. 


FISH CEILING TO HOLD 
OPA-462, August 4, 1942 


Packers of frozen, pickled, smoked, salt 
and canned fish—buying their halibut 
and salmon at exorbitantly high prices 
in mistaken anticipation of a 15 per cent 
increase shortly in the Office of Price 
Administration’s ceiling on the processed 
article—are in for a rude disappoint- 
ment, Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son warned August 4. 

OPA’s policy on all processed fish is 
firmly represented by Mr. Henderson to 
be as follows: 

(1) There will be no increase in the 
present March 1942 ceilings on processed 
fish. 

(2) The ceiling on processed fish will 
continue for the length of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation under which 
it is covered. It will not terminate with- 
in 60 days, as some trade rumors have 
suggested — possibly the wish being 
father to the thought. 

(3) Individual applications of fish 
processors for relief, on grounds that 
they have incurred losses through sales 
at the March ceilings because of higher 
raw material costs, will be rejected by 
OPA. 

“The practice, now prevalent among 
processors, of paying more for fresh fish 


‘gus, and tomato juice. 


than the processed ceilings warrant 
is a dangerous one,” the Administrator 
stated. “Failure to cease such activities 
can result in only one end—namely, 
heavy losses to bidders. 

“OPA is fully aware of the fact that 
West Coast processors cannot pay 19 to 
21 cents per pound for fresh halibut in 
the uncontrolled raw product markets 
and sell the processed article next winter 
at approximately similar price ceilings 
under the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation,” Mr. Henderson declared, “since 
freezing and carrying costs aggregate 
two to three cents per pound. 

“Processors have been bidding up 
prices to levels which may result in 
heavy loss to them in the erroneous ex- 
pectation that they then can apply to 
OPA for relief from the _ so-called 
‘squeeze’ of their own making. OPA is 
cognizant of the facts of the case and 
feels that such practices are detrimental 
to the intents and purposes of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942.” 

Studies made by OPA fail to support 
the belief that such abnormal price ad- 
vances to present raw product levels are 
warranted. The normal price for hali- 
but runs around 10 to 11 cents per pound. 
It is double that price now. 

Similar price pyrotechnics in salmon— 
now nearly double the normal 9 to 12- 
cent average price for the pink variety, 
in shrimp caught in both the Gulf and 
South Atlantic, and in some other varie- 
ties of East Coast fish, have not escaped 
OPA’s attention. In the majority of 
instances, OPA lays the blame for this 
abnormal “fisherman’s harvest” squarely 
at the door of the processor. 


TOMATOES—PEAS CEILING CHANGE 


Price Administrator Henderson an- 
nounced August 3 that canner’s prices 
on standard quality canned tomatoes and 
peas would be reduced below the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture support prices of 
95 cents a dozen cans for tomatoes and 
$1.10 a dozen for peas to around 92 
cents for tomatoes and between $1 and 
$1.05 for peas. The cut is intended to 
relieve a “squeeze” on distributors and 
retailers. See Editorial, page 5. 


Other items being studied for possible 
roll-back are: ketchup, tomato paste, to- 
mato puree, canned corn, canned aspara- 
Officials empha- 
sized, however, that while these products 
are “under consideration,” there is no 
guarantee that their ceiling levels wiil 
be changed by O.P.A. action. Any ad- 
justment, if decided upon, will depend 
on studies now being made by O.P./..’s 
distribution division, and formal price 
action is apt to be delayed until such 
studies are completed. 


Consideration of other vegetable items 
has “definitely been abandoned” as a 
result of the distribution division’s 
studies, O.P.A. said, and it is not likely 
that price ceilings will be changed for 
any product not listed above. 
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“PROTECTING” CANNER BRANDS 


Announcement this week by OPA of 
a move designed to lower prices at which 
canners will sell standard quality peas 
and tomatoes to their trade distributors 
at prices lower than the “support” 
prices of the Department of Agriculture 
greatly intrigued distributors. 


OPA, in putting forward the plan, 
assumes that even though canners may 
get a larger net back on sales of the af- 
fected products to the Government, they 
will be willing to sell at lower prices 
to the trade to “protect their brands” 
with the consumers. 


With all due respect to the unques- 
tioned quality which many canners pack 
in their standard line, it would take a 
long search to bring to light any packer 
brand of standard quality canned foods 
upon which maintenance of consumer 
good-will would weigh heavily against 
sales of the same product to the Gov- 
ernment, dealers hold. 


BLANKET REVISIONS URGED 


Extension of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration formula for revising dis- 
tributors’ ceilings on 1942 pack canned 
fruits to some 400 grocery store prod- 
ucts involved in the squeeze following 
promulgation of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation was urged this week 
by Paul S. Willis, president of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America. 


“Under the present formula,” Mr. 
Willis said, “the order may well mean 
wasted crops for the farmer, bankruptcy 
for many manufacturers and distribu- 
tors, and a serious breakdown of the 
present efficient system of distribution. 
One of the shortcomings of the order is 
the fact that OPA ignored our long- 
established trade practices when it orig- 
inally drafted the formula. This is so 
in spite of the pleadings by leaders of 
the food industry that OPA recognize 
the 30- to 60-day time lag and make al- 
lowance for same in the order. Because 
this factor was ignored, we now have 
over 400 grocery items where the re- 
placement cost for distributors is out of 
balance with their frozen ceiling prices. 
These products are being discontinued by 
the dealers and the net effect is a con- 
stantly declining volume resulting in 
increased overhead costs.” 


The food trade is opposed to subsidies, 
he said, and while it would accept subsi- 
dies if this was the only remedy, it fa- 
vored a program whereby OPA would 
permit distributors to add to their March 
ceilings, where they were lower than re- 
placement costs, an amount in dollars 
and cents equivalent to the lawful in- 
creased direct costs to them. 


The canned fruit price adjustment 
formula, Mr. Willis suggested, might 
well be applied to these 400 other gro- 
cery items to effect, at one sweep, a 
correction of the squeeze position in 
which the food trade now finds itself. 


EQUALIZING SQUEEZES 


General Maximum Price Regulation 
marks but the initial step in a broad pro- 
gram to fight the inflationary spiral, 
Geoffrey Baker, Assistant Chief of the 
Food Branch of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, told the 41st Annual con- 
vention of the New York State Food 
Merchants’ Association this week. 


Because it was a necessary move for 
seizing and establishing prices until ad- 
justments could be made, he said, a 
number of hardships have resulted. OPA 
officials, however, will not rest until 
these hardships are eliminated, he as- 
sured the grocers. 


Where the hardships are impossible of 
solution, Mr. Baker declared, retailers 
have the assurance that they will not be 
forced to bear the burden alone. In 
other words, he explained, manufactur- 
ers, canners, wholesalers and retailers 
alike will be called upon to share equally 
any burdens which must be carried. 


BOX CEILINGS ESTABLISHED 


Manufacturers’ levels existing during 
October, 1941, are established as ceilings 
for folding cartons, corrugated fibre 
boxes, solid fibre boxes, set-up boxes 
and other related paper board products 
in Maximum Price Regulation No. 187 
issued by OPA and effective July 30. 
Sales by distributors and retailers re- 
main under the provisions of GMPR. 


Wooden boxes are covered by Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 195 which 
sets the maximum price for industrial 
wooden boxes at the published or con- 
fidential price list in effect on March 
31, 1942. The wooden box regulation be- 
came effective August 8. 


SUGAR AVAILABLE FOR 
GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


OPA-871, July 27, 1942 


Food and beverage manufacturers who 
have contracts with or orders from the 
Army, Navy or certain other Government 
agencies may now obtain Sugar Purchase 
Certificates in advance of delivery of 
their products to those agencies, the 
Office of Price Administration announced 
July 27. 


Heretofore a manufacturer was re- 
quired to wait until he had made such 
deliveries before a local War Price and 
Rationing Board could issue him a cer- 
tificate under the provision which per- 
mits a manufacturer to obtain sugar to 
replace that which was used in products 
manufactured for delivery to certain 
Government agencies. 


Government agencies in this category 
besides the Army and Navy include the 
Maritime Commission, Panama Canal, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Coast Guard, 
Civilian Aeronautics Authority, National 
Advisory Commission for Aeronautics, 
and Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. 


The OPA authorized State OPA direc- 
tors to act on applications now in their 
hands and to empower local boards to 
issue replacement certificates on all 
future applications. 


In filling out his application, a manu- 
facturer must specify the name of the 
agency to whom his products will be 
delivered; the date the award was made 
and the required time and place of de- 
livery; the contract or purchase order 
number; a description of the product and 
the quantity to be delivered, and the 
amount of sugar required for the pro- 
duction of each unit of the product. 

The manufacturer must also attach to 
his application a signed statement to the 
effect that the sugar will be used for 
the specific purpose for which a certifi- 
cate is issued and agree to supply as soon 
as possible such evidence of delivery as 
the board may require. 

If the amount of sugar used is less 
than that obtained on this basis, the 
manufacturer will have the surplus 
amount deducted from his next regular 
allotment. 


SUGAR ALLOTMENTS 
INCREASED 


OPA-429, August 3, 1942 


Previously announced increases in the 
sugar allotments of industrial and insti- 
tutional users for the months of July and 
August will be extended to cover the 
allotment period of September and Octo- 
ber, the Office of Price Administration 
said August 8. Authorization for the 
increases in both allotment periods was 
contained in Amendment No. 6 to Ra- 
tioning Order No. 3. 

Industrial users will be given a ten. 
per cent increase, which will raise their 
allotment to 80 per cent of their sugar 
base for these four months, while insti- 
tutional users will be granted a 25 per 
cent increase, boosting their allotment 
to 75 per cent of their base. 

According to OPA, the increase to in- 
dustrial and institutional users for the 
four-month period will amount to ap- 
proximately 160,000 short tons, refined 
value. 

Sugar Purchase Certificates for the 
additional allotments will be granted the 
institutional or industrial user when he 
applies for his regular allotment for the 
September-October period. Local Boards 
were authorized to accept applications 
for this period any time after August 7. 
No special application is required for 
this increase. 


OFFICES DESTROYED BY FIRE, COMPANY 
LEASES HOTEL SPACE 


National Fruit Products Co., Win- 
chester, Va., has leased part of the 
George Washington Hotel there for office 
quarters, following fire which last week 
destroyed the company’s office and ship- 
ping plant. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


KRAUT PACKERS ELECT 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Kraut Packers Association, held at the 
Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, July 
31, the following officers were elected: 
Alden C. Smith, president; John Stroup, 
vice-president; and Roy Irons, secretary- 
treasurer. Problems confronting the 
Kraut industry were discussed in detail 
and the different committees made their 
reports. 

The Descriptive Labeling Committee 
met with Happer Payne of the National 
Canners Association, cut kraut samples 
and reported their findings. They sug- 
gested and upon motion duly seconded 
it was resolved: 

That the Association recommend that 
descriptive clause statements are ap- 
propriate for Kraut Labels and that 
these clauses be endorsed for publication 
in the proposed Labeling Manual shortly 
to be issued by the National Canners 
Association: 


1. The size of the tin can 
2. The number of cups full 
3. The number of servings. 

The matter of cans for 1942 pack was 
discussed. It was reported that the 
presentation of the brief filed by the 
Association, with the Container Branch 
of WPB, was stil) pending. 

A letter about glass containers was 
read by Member O. L. Teagarden of J. 
Weller Company, which was laid on the 
table waiting the outcome of the report 
from Container Branch of WPB. 


BIRTHDAY PARTY FOR THOM SCOTT 


Employees of the Scott Viner Company 
gave a birthday party to Thom Scott, 
company president, on Monday evening, 
July 27, to celebrate his 80th birthday. 
Mr. Scott, of pea viner fame, has many, 
many friends throughout the entire in- 
dustry, who, had they known, would have 
eagerly joined in wishing him well. 


CROWN CAN MOVES SALES OFFICE 


The Packers Can Sales Department, 
Baltimore District, of the Crown Can 
Company, has moved into the newly com- 
pleted building at O’Donnell and Kresson 
Streets, Baltimore, and representatives 
can be reached by calling Wolfe 5760. 


LIEUTENANT DICK RAY 


Richard E. Ray, for a number of years 
assistant to National Food Brokers secre- 
tary, Paul Fishback, has been commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant and is now serv- 
ing with the Army warehousing unit in 
one of the eastern arsenals. Lieutenant 
Ray is on leave from the Association and 
is in the service for the duration and six 
months. 
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SMALL CANS FOR PULP 


Unlimited packing of tomato pulp or 
puree in small as well as large cans for 
the remainder of the season was per- 
mitted by WPB in an amendment to 
order M-81 restricting output of cans 
made of tinplate or terne plate. Similar 
action was taken in the case of tomato 
sauce, with the exception of certain 
types of short cans which may still be 
produced only in limited quantities. 


STACE LINDLEY INJURED 


S. B. (Stace) Lindley, F. H. Langsen- 
kamp Company, Indianapolis, was in- 
jured in an automobile accident recently, 
riding from a canners and brokers party 
at Franklin, Indiana, and will be laid 
up for some time. The car in which he 
was riding went over a raised culvert and 
Stace was bounced so hard that it com- 
pressed three vertebrae. He will be in 
a cast for about three months. 


NEW SARDIK PLANT 


Greatly expanded dehydrating facili- 
ties will be installed in the new plant of 
the Sardik Food Products Corporation 
located in Lockport, New York, which 
will begin operation about September 1. 
Executive and sales offices will remain in 
New York City at 409 East 47th Street. 


LOUDON GETS RELIEF 


Loudon Packing Company, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, will be permitted to 
charge $1.53 per dozen for 18-ounce cans 
of “V-8 Cocktail’, a combination of to- 
mato and other vegetable juices, OPA 
has announced. Loudon asked approval 
when it increased the size of can. 


NEW CANNERY ABOUT READY 


The new $35,000 tomato cannery of the 
Limberlost Canning Company at Geneva, 
Ind., is about ready to begin operation. 
The building has a floor space of about 
64,000 square feet. Herman R. Shaffer 
of Lynn is president and Charles Chew 
of Geneva is field agent. 


FIRE DESTROYS FOX LAKE CANNERY 


The Fox Lake, Wisconsin, plant of 
Central Wisconsin Canneries was de- 
stroyed by fire of unknown origin on 
Wednesday afternoon, July 22. The 
warehouse, cook room and power plant 
were saved. Pea canning was almost at 
an end but the plant will be unable to 
operate on corn as equipment for this 
product was totally destroyed. 


BEIRNE BACK WITH NATIONAL CAN 


Thomas J. Beirne, formerly of National 
Can Corporation, has resigned as Chief, 
Can Section, Containers Branch of the 
War Production Board in Washington. 
He has returned to National Can and will 
make his headquarters in Chicago. 


MARMADUKE LEAVES OPA POST 


R. A. Marmaduke, formerly OPA Chi- 
cago Representative, has returned to his 
work with Calkins & Company, Chicago 
Food Brokers. R. H. Eliel, formerly 
Sales Manager of College Inn Food 
Products Company; C. H. Broman and 
W. S. Remby are Regional OPA Food 
Representatives at Chicago. 


JOURDAN MAKES IMPROVEMENTS 


B. G. S. Jourdan & Son, canners of 
Darlington, Maryland, have improved 
their cannery by the addition of a new 
concrete block warehouse, the installa- 
tion of electricity, a new electric hoist, 
an electric pump, and additional process- 
ing equipment. 


BAKED BEANS TO GLASS 


Libby, McNeill & Libby has introduced 
its line of deep brown baked beans, for- 
merly canned, in two sizes of glass con- 
tainers, a 12-ounce and a_ 17-ounce 
container. 

Test marketing has already been com- 
pleted in several marketing areas, it is 
reported, and trade response has been 
so enthusiastic that withdrawals have 
been forced after only brief offering 
periods, due to limitation of packing 
facilities. 

Heinz is also marketing its beans in 
glass, and other lines in glass containers 
are expected to make their bow shortly. 


VITAMIN INTERESTS ASK LIFTING OF 
CURTAILMENT ORDER 


Vitamin producers of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, whose members including 
leading fish canners, have sent a repre- 
sentative to Washington with a plea 
that a curtailment order be lifted to per- 
mit their local eight million dollar indus- 
try to operate. Erling F. Weeks, Jr., of 
the Technical Fisheries Company, San 
Francisco, is representing local fish oil 
interests. This area is the largest pro- 
ducer of Vitamin A, which has wide 
uses other than that of supplementing 
the diet of humans. It is mixed with 
poultry food to increase egg production 
and has other uses in husbandry. Fisher- 
men declare that the price suggested by 
the Government for soup fin sharks, a 
leading source of Vitamin A oil, is far 
too low and that prices more in keeping 
with those of last year are necessary to 
keep the industry alive. 
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GREEN PEA 
SOUP 


VARIETIES 


MANUFACTURED IN USA. BY 
H.J. HEINZ CO_PITTSBURGH, PA 


OZ. NET WT. 


H = N NET WT. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING 
TO THE CONTENTS OF THIS CAN © 
ADD AN EQU 


STIRRING OCCASIONALLY. 


HALHEINZ CO. 


HEINZ ENTERS CONDENSED SOUP FIELD 


Entrance of H. J. Heinz Company into 
the condensed soup business has been an- 
nounced by H. J. Heinz II, company pres- 
ident. Seasonal production of condensed 
soups already is under way, but the full 
line will not be available to housewives 
and commercial trade until fall, Mr. 
Heinz said. 

The new line is part of the Heinz Com- 
pany’s effort to aid in supplying pre- 
pared foods under wartime conditions. 
This radical departure in changing from 
“ready-to-serve” to “condensed” soups is 
an effort on the part of the company to 
conform to the desire of WPB to con- 
serve the nation’s supply of tin. 

Cream of Pea Soup was the first con- 
densed product to be packed by the “57 
Varieties” company when it entered this 
field. The soup was produced in quantity 
when the fresh vegetable was available 
during the current growing season. Con- 
densed Cream of Tomato Soup also will 
be produced and other condensed varie- 


ties added as more vegetables are avail- 
able. 

Heinz Company enters the condensed 
soup field after nearly 45 years in pre- 
paring ready-to-serve soups. These 
home-style varieties still are available 
from present stocks to housewives, hotels, 
restaurants and the thousands of Heinz 
“Soup Kitchens” in wayside eating places 
of the country. 

The condensed soups are appearing in 
special wartime dress. On the new 
labels, the familiar Heinz keystone ap- 
pears in white against a red background 
picked out with blue lettering. 


Recipes were developed in the com- 
pany’s experimental kitchens under the 
direction of the Heinz Research Depart- 
ment. According to label instructions a 
tin of water or milk should be added to 
a like amount of soup. The condensed 
soups will be available in the familiar 
11-ounce cans but there will be special 
sizes for restaurants and hotels. 


SUGAR REPORTS SIMPLIFIED 
OPA-447, August 1, 1942 


A simplified system of issuing Sugar 
Purchase Certificates to industrial users 
who make numerous deliveries to certain 
exempt government agencies was an- 
nounced August 1 by the Office of Price 
Administration in Amendment No. 7 to 
Rationing Order No. 3. Instead of re- 
quiring an industrial user to present 
receipts of each delivery made, local 
War Price and Rationing Boards may 
accept statements of Certified Public 
Accountants not affiliated with the appli- 
cant’s company in lieu of receipts. 
Receipts are, of course, still acceptable 
as evidence of delivery, and such receipts 
will be required of companies which do 
not make numerous deliveries to exempt 
agencies. 


Industrial users who deliver products 
to the army, navy and certain other gov- 
ernment agencies are entitled to sugar 
to replace that used in such products. 
Receipts have been required as evidence 
of the amount of sugar contained in prod- 
ucts delivered. 
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FROZEN RUBBER-SEALED 
CLOSURES FREED 
WPB, August 5, 1942 


Manufacturers whose normal business 
consists only of packing those products 
for which rubber-sealed closures were 
barred by Order M-119 were given per- 
mission August 5 to use inventories of 
such closures which were manufactured 
by April 19. 


This was accomplished by Amendment 
No. 1, which also unfreezes stocks of 
closures which cannot be used for the 
packing of permitted products because of 
printing which would result in misbrand- 
ing, or because of special design. 


Order M-119, which became effective 
on April 19, forbade the use of rubber- 
sealed closures for approximately 40 
groups of food products. Amendment 
No. 1 adds to this list home-style pro- 
cessed pickles. Packers may, however, 
use existing inventories of closures de- 
signed for home-style, pickle jars. 
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NCA LAUNCHES NUTRITIONAL 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 


A research program for the study of 
nutrition values of canned foods, de- 
veloped by a committee representing the 
National Canners Association, assisted 
by scientific advisors both inside and 
outside the canning industry, has been 
inaugurated with the placement of fi- 
nancial grants with the University of 
Arizona and University of Wisconsin. 
Other grants are expected to be made in 
the near future. The program will be 
financed jointly by the National Canners 
Association and the Can Manufacturers 
Institute. 

The first phase of the program con- 
templates the assay of about twenty-five 
products, including fruits, vegetables and 
seafoods, for six vitamin factors (A, C, 
thiamin, riboflavin, niacin and _ panto- 
thenic acid) which are regarded as being 
of established importance in nutrition. 
Assays will be made also for important 
minerals. The products to be studied 
will be taken from all parts of important 
sections in which they are canned. It is 
estimated that about 30,000 samples will 
be taken during the course of this year’s 
program. 


SCRAP SALVAGE 


H. Ferris White, Vice-President of the 
Can Manufacturers Institute, is partici- 
pating in the work of the American In- 
dustries Salvage Committee to enlist the 
full cooperation of individual industrial 
concerns behind the current scrap sal- 
vage program of the War Production 
Board, according to an announcement by 
Robert W. Wolcott, Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Serving as liaison between the Ameri- 
can Industries Salvage Committee and 
individual companies in the Can Manu- 
facturing industry, Mr. White has writ- 
ten to companies in the industry urging 
full and complete cooperation with the 
program of the Industrial Salvage Sec- 
tion of WPB. He has also asked that 
each company appoint a_ responsible 
official to assist in any way possible the 
local general Salvage Committee that 
have been established by WPB in 12,000 
communities. 

In his letter Mr. White requests in 
part: 

1. If you have not already done so, in 
cooperation with the Industrial Salvage 
Section of WPB, will you immediately 
appoint a vice-president or other senior 
executive in each of your plants or in- 
dividual units charged with full author- 
ity to delegate the work down the lines 
until all scrap is cleaned out and on its 
way to war. This includes especially 
such items as worn-out or obsolete equip- 
ment and other materials such as hemp, 
rubber and rags. 

2. Will you or some other ranking 
company executive immediately contact 
your community or local General Salvage 
Committee and offer any business co- 
operation during the coming two or three 
months in making a complete clean-up 
of scrap from the homes, farms, etc., in 
your area. 


- August 10, 1942 
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The Spirit 1942 


Essential canned foods are recog- 
nized forces in the American war 
effort, both at the fighting front and 
on the home front. 


In no previous war have nations 
placed such stress on proper diet, not 
only for armed forces, but for civilian 
populations. 


Certain foods are cited as absolutely 
necessary for health and sustained 
morale at home and at the front. 


Uncle Sam says ‘No limit on peas, 
tomatoes, corn, or string beans—nor 


on cans for these vital vegetables.” 


Packers of these products are can- 
ning 35 per cent of their output for 
the government. 


Crown Can is glad to help in this 
great contribution to American 
wartime health with its fine, mod- 
ern manufacturing facilities, its 
extensive laboratory efforts, its 
large field service staff, its per- 
sonalized service to individual 
packers, and its ever-dependable 
deliveries. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILA., PA. + Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company 
New York « Baltimore « St. Louis « Houston » Madison « Orlando « Fort Wayne « Nebraska City 
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NATIONAL CAN’S NEW CHICAGO PLANT 
SWINGS INTO OPERATION 


Construction of National Can Corporation’s new Chicago plant has recently been 
completed. Latest link in National Can’s expanding chain of modern manufacturing 
plants, the new unit has been supplying canners with sanitary cans for more than 


60 days. 


The plant is located in Chicago’s “clearing district” at 6000 West 51st Street. 
It is removed from local traffic centers, but is strategically accessible to all the main 
highways and railroads which serve the nation’s great food-growing region. A valu- 
able new source of tin containers, National Can’s Chicago plant is completely equipped 
with modern can-making machinery and skilfully-trained personnel. 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT FOR 
ARMY SHIPMENTS 
OWI-182, July 27, 1942 


A special agreement with the Nation’s 
railroads granting storage in transit 
privileges is enabling the Army to begin 
immediate shipments of 10,500,000 cases 
of canned foods now stored on the Pacific 
Coast to other sections of the country for 
distribution to our troops, the War De- 
partment has announced. 


The agreement permits storage at in- 
termediate points of goods in transit 
until they can be distributed. The Army 
receives lower rail charges because it 
gets a through rate. Formerly, it had to 
pay a combination of rates if the goods 
were stored before delivery. 


The goods, consisting of fruits, vege- 
tables, and fish are part of the 1942 pack 
from the North and South Pacific Coasts 
aggregating 12,500,000 cases. The re- 
maining 2,000,000 cases will not be 
moved from the West Coast. The ship- 
ments are the largest of their type in 
the Nation’s history. They involve han- 
dling of some 525,000,000 pounds. 


The agreement was negotiated with 
the railroads by The Traffic Control 
Division, Transportation Service, Ser- 
vices of Supply, in cooperation with the 
Office of Defense Transportation. It will 
mean a savings of approximately $1,500,- 
000 in freight charges in addition to 
speeding up shipment schedules. 

By obtaining storage privileges, with 
an attendant rate saving, the Army will 
now be able to move the vast quantity of 
foodstuffs on regular box cars. In the 
past, such shipments usually were made 
during the cold weather months, requir- 
ing use of insulated cars, directly to their 
destinations because storage privileges 
were not granted. 
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As a result of the agreement, 8,700 
insulated cars will be freed during the 
cold weather from moving the canned 
foods and can be used for hauling more 
perishable commodities. 

The box car shipments, which are be- 
ing supervised by the Quartermaster 
Corps, will be completed not later than 
November 30, 1942. Some of the goods 
will go directly to camps or depots for 
immediate usage. Other shipments will 
go to export stations or regional storage 
points for later distribution. This will 
enable orderly planning of future food 
supply schedules for our soldiers. 


HOME CANNING UP ABOUT 
50%, SAYS WICKARD 


Basing his statement on answers made 
to a canning questionnaire sent out re- 
cently to representative families the 
country over by Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief 
of the Bureau of Home Economics, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
says: “Pantry shelves this year will be 
half again as full of home canned fruits, 
vegetables and meat as they were in 
the peace-time years of 1935 and 1936. 
This extra food will allow more of the 
commercially canned products to go to 
the men at the front and to our allies—— 
will help win the war and write the 
peace with food.” 

If home canners carry through their 
plans they will put up in 1942 a grand 
total of 3,887,000,000 jars of food at 
home. Ninety-eight per cent of all farm 
families will can enough to average 243 
jars per family. 

Ninety-three per cent of the rural 
families not farming will put up enough 
to average 184 jars per family. And 
city families will can enough to average 
41 jars per family. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., Aug. 4—Pack com- 
pleted with fair yield. 

MARION, N. Y., Aug. 1—Wax: Looks 
like about 2 tons per acre compared with 
the usual 3 tons. Bushes small due to 
dry weather latter part of June and 
early part of July. Green beans appear 
to be normal crop. Rains last week 
helped more than on wax because they 
were planted later. 


CORN 


ELWOOD, IND., Aug. 4—Yield will be cut 
by the corn borer. 

MORRISTOWN, IND., Aug. 1— Golden 
Cross pack will start August 3. Yield 
will not be as large as last year. Damage 
from corn borer and corn ear worm. 
Ear worm damage unusual this early in 
the season. Increased acreage will just 
about offset damage making us just 
about as large a pack as last year. 
Country Gentleman not yet affected by 
the borer. This crop will yield better 
than last year unless something happens 
to it in the next 10 days. We hope to 
have it in the can before the second brood 
of borers get to it. It largely missed the 
first brood because it was not tall enough 
to attract them. 

PERRYMAN, MD., Aug. 4—We have 300 
acres of Bantam, yield about 85%. 
Quality good. 2,200 acres of Shoepeg, 
yield about 90%, quality is excellent. 

LEBANON, OHIO, July 31—About 80%. 
Dry weather, then rain hurt. Corn borer 
doing much damage. 


TOMATOES 

SPRINGDALE, ARK., Aug. 4—Had been 
suffering from heat but had a good rain 
night of August 4. Now look for a large 
pack. Would say condition of crop is 
90% with a large acreage. 

CELESTINE, IND., July 31—About 80% 
of acreage planted. About 90% of 
average pack. 

ELWOOD, IND., Aug. 4—Tomato crop, 
compared with normal years is a little 
better than usual and the acreage is 
larger. Too early to judge the yield. 

MORRISTOWN, IND., Aug. 1—Tomatoes 
look very good and we think the pros- 
pects are for the largest crop we have 
ever had. Will not start packing before 
the 15th. 

GALT, MO., Aug. 3—The acreage set in 
the North Missouri territory was fully 
30% above normal but we had high water 
in early July that destroyed about 50% 
of the plants set leaving about 75 to 80% 
of normal acreage. Weather conditions 
are good at the present time and the set 
on the vines is good. Would estimate 
that the prospect is for an 80% of 
normal yield. 

WIRTZ, VA., Aug. 4—Tomato acreage is 
about 20% larger than last year. Crop 
about 75% normal. Weather very hot 
and dry. This will cut the yield further 
unless it ends very soon. 
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For Victory 
. and After 


War production has the highest prior- 
ity—but CRCO has not forgotten the 


canner’s needs. ‘They are just as es- 
sential for Victory for we must have 
an ever-growing volume of foods for 
the Armed Forces and the people of 
the Allied Nations. Plan now for Vic- 
tory—and after! Learn your repair 
and replacements needs now for the 
1943 pack, Place your orders NOW 


if at all possible to insure delivery. 


PLANT AND MAIN OFFICE 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
COLUMBUS, WIS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BEST OF 


verything 


FOR THE 


CANNER 


CRCO REPRESENTATIVES 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, Utah 
Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, Fla. 
W. D. Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Canada 
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FOOD INDUSTRY URGED TO BUY 
COAL 
WPB, July 29, 1942 


The Food Branch of WPB is urging 
the Food Industry to buy coal in August 
because there will be a real shortage of 
soft coals this winter unless the public 
becomes conscious of the fact and starts 
buying now. Coal production and dis- 
tribution moves in cycles, with the heavi- 
est demand in winter months. Experts 
believe the tremendously increased need 
for coal this year can be met only by 
increasing production and distribution 
during the summer months. 

Some of the reasons for the threatened 
shortage are: 


1. Transportation, with the peak of war 
shipments striking the railroads 
about the time normal winter demand 
for coal starts. Because of the limi- 
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tation of critical materials, railroads 
are short of locomotives and cars on 
which they depend for meeting this 
shipping burden. 


Labor Shortages in the mines, due to 
selective service and loss of key men 
to other industries. Mining officials 
estimate, as of June 30, that they 
have lost 45,000 men this year and 
that they are nearing the bottom of 
the labor pool. 


. Shortages of Mine Equipment, both 


of new and replacement, due to criti- 
cal nature of materials used. 


. Shortages of Other Fuels, particular- 


ly of fuel oil on the East Coast, and 
the threat of a natural gas shortage 
in the Wid-Western areas, especially 
in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, 
which will make necessary a large 
conversion to coal. 


5. Exceptional Demands from unexpect- 
ed sources, including the need for 
furnishing Canada with about six 
million tons more than last year. 


6. Difficulties of Retail Distribution due 
to shortages of gasoline, rubber, 
trucks and truck parts, which have 
already compelled ODT to require a 
reduction in mileage operations of 
truckers, and which will cause fur- 
ther difficulties if replacements or re- 
tread tires are unavailable. 


SUCCESS WITH PEACHES PROMPTS NEW 
CANNERY 


The Sebastiani Company, with a can- 
nery at Sonoma, Calif., has been so 
successful with packing and marketing 
Elberta freestone peaches, that it has set 
up a plant at Grand Junction, Colo., fa- 
mous for this fruit, and where a pack 
will be made this season. 
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NEW LABELS 


by “BETTER PROFITS” 
Special Correspondent of “The Canning Trade” 


GREAT deal of water is passing over various 
A dams each day. A few months from now and 

we are apt to see an entirely different merchan- 
dising picture. Some obstacles that might have pre- 
sented themselves have disappeared and others have, 
unfortunately, taken their places. We need fear paper 
shortages no longer, inks for label making seem to still 
be in fairly good supply. For this we may be thankful 
for it looks now as if we will have to start thinking in 
terms of new labels. 


A label to be of the most sales value needs to be in 
the mood and to meet the tempo of the times. It’s 
scarcely worthwhile to take the time and space to enu- 
merate the various labels on canned foods that have not 
adhered to this routine. A brief mention of a label or 
two will start this discussion and make the first point. 
Here is a number two can of asparagus tips from a 
large chain store and attractive, too, but it simply says 
nothing about the contents, what they are to be used 
for, the economy of them or the number of servings 
of average size in the can. This total absence of infor- 
mation in which the buyer should be vitally interested 
may be excused on the score that the distributor con- 
ducts an elaborate home economics department, and 
that all the knowledge one needs for the best use of 


the contents may be obtained from printed matter pub- 
lished often, or may be acquired by writing to the home 
offices of the distributor. 


But here’s another can of vegetables: Whole Wax 
Beans and a most delicious product. Does the old line 
canner tell us anything about these most enjoyable wax 
beans? He does not. He is simply content to empha- 
size his name or that of his company and let us know 
by indirection, that the food in the can comes from a 
garden! We have looked at the labels on one each, 
primary and secondary products, and for our purpose 
of illustration let’s examine the label on a product that 
is becoming harder and harder to find in the average 
retail food market, a can, one pound, four ounces, of 
red kidney beans. For some time the canner putting 
these out has been doing a good job of labeling and 
comes close to being in the 1942- —lead in labeling. 


This canner illustrates Red Kidney Beans en casser- 
ole, tastily garnished with crisp bacon, but in company 
with the principals Vegetable Juice Cocktail is dis- 
played on a summery cloth that speaks volumes of a 
cooling meal during torrid days. The complete menu 
is given, a hurried housewife need only to read it with 
the canned things on hand, whip up a little of this and 
that and there you are! A tasty meal at a few mo- 
ments notice. No searching the kitchen cabinet files 
for the house organ that told weeks ago about the 
Sunday Night Supper so easily prepared, no wondering 
as one would have to wonder about how long to heat 
the wax beans, whether to serve them with a lump of 
butter or not, it’s all on the label where one in a hurry 
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may have her mind set at rest along well ordered 
channels. 

This being the late summer of 1942, this country 
and we canners being at war, another step in progres- 
sive labeling ought to be taken at once by leaders in 
our trade. Headlines in the daily papers, and leading 
magazines, all foresee food rationing in the future. No 
alarming shortages, no hunger here, but inconveni- 
ences as we have known life in the past. No loss of 
weight on the part of a growing family or loss of 
strength on the part of willing workers in war indus- 
try. But a lot of induced and planned substitution. 
A lot of eating of canned fruits and vegetables when 
obtainable because maybe this and maybe that will be 
short in supply in a particular locality for a period, or 
two. 

When this planned substitution, this forced economy 
comes, let’s be ready for it, let’s tie in 100 per cent as 
we have tied in with sales of War Bonds and Stamps. 
Let’s as quickly as possible label our products in an 
informative manner, and while at the job let’s talk on 
the labels about average portions for a worker in a 
steel mill or an ordnance plant. There are few canned 
foods that are not as rich in some essential vitamin or 
another as any other food. There are few if any that 
cannot be recommended for their absolute food value, 
as well as their appetite appeal. These facts are mat- 
ters of record, you know them, do the busy housewives 
of the country know them? I’ll wager not one in a 
hundred ever thought that when preparing dinner for 
four that a can of corn, warmed through well and 
served to four folks, may often allow the one serving 
to buy a serving of lunch meat for four, and after the 
meal is eaten have all who ate it leave the table as well 
fed as they would have been if the corn had been miss- 
ing and some heavier, more costly piece of meat served 
instead. 

There are certain meats with which certain vege- 
tables and fruits in tin are most acceptable. Your 
product may not be a meal in itself but with the com- 
plement in meats that best fit in the picture, it will 
round out a meal, satisfy those eating it and leave them 
with all the needed vitamins for a good day’s work. 
Our job is to get this needed information onto our 
labels quickly so that the hundreds of thousands of 
housewives, cooking in cramped quarters, may say to 
others: “I like so and so’s canned fruits or vegetables 
because the label on them tells me just what to do and 
how to best serve them.” There is an unusual demand 
for canned foods which may be caused by a number of 
factors. Not the least of these may be the trouble one 
has now in getting waited on or selecting available 
foods in any public eating place at almost any time of 
the day or night. Think a minute of the waits you have 
had lately in your favorite hotel or restaurant while 
getting your meal of the day. If yours has been an 
average experience I’ll bet a hat you and the family 
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have decided to eat out less, even if you have less to 
eat! No counting the others who feel the same way. 
It’s for this growing army of civilians we must change 
our labels and make them the fact-spreading kind. 
Don’t say you will sell all the canned foods you may 
pack this year. Do not be that short sighted. The 
canner of red kidney beans I mentioned earlier in this 
article is coming closer to preparing the sort of label 
we need in this business than almost anyone else I 
know of, but even they can do better. You can not 
say at any time how long buyers will be beating paths 
on the phone and over the telegraph wires to your 
doors. You are packing goods profitably, plow profits 
back into safeguards for your business when the happy 
day comes that dictators are no more! And referring 
to this red kidney bean output, it was oversold for 
years as far as established markets were concerned 
but the owner still improved his label. Could not this 
fact have had something to do with the later one that 


among many, the output of these factories was among’ 


the first to be taken by Lend-Lease. 
and probably did! 

You may be so called “small-fry” in the canning 
game. You.may not have access to trained food special- 
ists who will quickly tell you where your canned prod- 
uct fits into a dietary picture. This need not faze 
you a bit. Somewhere in your State you have a Uni- 
versity with professors who would like nothing better 
than to be asked to help you with your problems. Un- 
load your troubles on one of them and see how quickly 


I’ll say it could 


they will be lessened. Or, if you have established your- 
self with a label house,-show them this article and ask 
their frank opinion as to whether or not you should 
make some at least of the changes suggested. They 
will be honest with you. If you don’t need to revise 
your labels they will tell you so. 


You may argue that you have so much to do in just 
gettirig out a pack you have no time in which to give 
consideration to a change in your labels. This is only 
an excuse and a poor one at best. You are so bedeviled 
with all sorts of things you ought to welcome a chance 
to devote your thoughts to a label that will be more 
truly representative of you and your products than the 
one you have at present. And most important of all, 
you will be doing the housewives of the country, your 
customers, a favor they will not forget. Get out your 
label book and look it over carefully, then look at prod- 
ucts like yours on the shelves of food stores and hon- 
estly note how far some have outstripped you in the 
story they tell to the public. 

Whether the war ends tomorrow or in several years, 
you will never be sorry you decided to do what you 
could to make easier the task of countless housewives 
who have to prepare meals under trying conditions. 
Any way, if you are honest with yourself you will have 
to admit you have often thought of improving your 
ambassadors to the housewife, your labels, and now 
that you are assured of a profitable operation this sea- 
son, go to it! Your sales and profits will eventually 


increase as you do! 


AND BALANCED WITH YOUR 


HIGH SPEED LINE 


The Berlin Chapman Screw Type Finisher or Ex- 
tractor is particularly adaptable to citrus juices, 
tomato juice, purees, light pastes, etc. Adjustment 
is simple, by the hand wheel shown on the end. All 
Stainless Steel or Monel Metal where parts contact 
food, depending on the foods handled. 


All welded stainless steel construction, with no 
porous castings used. 


Direct motor or belt drive. For variable speeds, a 
motor driven belt drive can be had. Screens may 
be had with any practical size holes. 

2 sizes: 7 inches, capacity 15 to 25 gal. per minute. 
9 inches, capacity 30 to 40 gal. per minute. Capaci- 
ties are sufficient for complete lines and the large 
size is balanced with your high speed line. 

Write, Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


ERLIN CHAPMAN 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN 
SCREW TYPE FINISHER 
OR EXTRACTOR 
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A nother FOR SALE—Three 100 gallon Aluminum Kettles; One Knapp 


Labeling Machine; One Buffalo Vegetable Chopper; One 40x72 


Horizontal Retort and Baskets. N. Bosco Food Products, 13072 


The advertisement above appeared in THE CANNING TRADE one time, July 
13 issue. You see the result in Mr. Bosco’s own words. THE CANNING TRADE 
advertising gets results! 65 years of keeping the canners informed are respon- 
sible for a reader following that covers the industry like a blanket. Leading 
manufacturers of canning machinery and supplies have found it a most valu- 
able means for getting results from canners from coast to coast. Sensible rates 


make it economical, too. Rates and full information gladly upon request. THE 
CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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THIS MEMO ACCOMPANIED CHECK \N pAY MENT | 
Your first jnsertio® seems G od R 
to have done the 1 uhts 
am enclosing a check for 
¢\ 
Thank YOU 
signed) Nicole Bosco 


THE 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Prices Expected to Hold at Ceilings—Active 
Buying Predicted Before the Month’s End— 
Some Prices Quoted — But Few Standard 
Peas for Civilian Trade—Buyers Watching 
Corn Ceiling Differentials — Interest in 
Glassed Fruits—OPA Warns Fish Packers. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Aug. 7, 1942. 


THE SITUATION—With OPA ap- 
parently endeavoring to aid in re- 
storing a trading basis for canned 
foods for the civilian trade, the 
outlook for a more active trading 
period is somewhat improved this 
week, although actual business re- 
mains limited. In general, ceilings 
constitute “the market,” insofar as 
most items are concerned, and it 
is expected that these levels will 
hold until the greater part of 1942 
packs allocated to the civilian trade 
have moved from canners’ hands. 
Thus, wholesalers who are holding 
off the market in the belief that 
ceilings on a few staples which 
formerly formed their “‘loss-leader” 
items are too high for popular 
acceptance may yet wake up to find 
the market cleared and their com- 
petitors moving these goods into 
consuming channels. 


THE OUTLOOK—With more talk 
of probable shortages of some 
items heard in trade circles, job- 
bers may be expected to “move in” 
on the market as soon as a few 
pending uncertainties are cleared. 
This is particularly true with re- 
spect to the few odd vegetable 
items on which OPA has indicated 
rollbacks at the canner level may 
be made on _ standard grades. 
Glassed fruits are expected to move 
in much better volume in the East 
this season, and a good volume of 
business on these items is expected 
to be confirmed during the remain- 
der of the current month. 


TOMATOES — Southern tomatoes 
have attracted some buying atten- 
tion during the week, mainly for 
prompt requirements until dis- 
tributors have an opportunity to 
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see how canners will react to 
OPA’s latest move to ease the 
civilian market price for standards. 
Currently, new pack are being 
quoted for prompt shipment from 
Baltimore on the basis of $1.00 for 
standard 2s, $1.35 for 214s, and 
$5.00 for 10s, with extra standard 
214s at $1.40. 


BEANS—New pack stringless are 
coming in for some inquiry, with 
canners quoting standard cut flat 
beans at $1.00 with round pod 
green at $1.121%4. Extra standard 
cut round pod green beans com- 
mand $1.20. Standard cut wax are 
held at $1.25. On No. 10s, stan- 
dard cut flat green beans list at 
$5.25 per dozen, with extra stan- 
dard round pods at $6.25, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


PEAS Few offerings of new 
pack peas from southern plants 
were on the market this week, and 
prices were largely nominal. Dis- 
tributors are none too hopeful that 
the OPA formula for lowering 
canner prices for standard quality 
peas will mean much in the way of 
offerings to the civilian trade so 
long as sales may be made to the 
government at the higher Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ‘‘support 
level.” With short deliveries of 
some grades from the Northwest, 
buyers here are showing more in- 
terest in offerings from New. York 
State and Wisconsin points, inso- 
far as top qualities are concerned. 


CORN—New pack southern corn 
has come in for more trading in- 
terest this week, and the market is 
showing a steady tone. For im- 
mediate shipment, canners quote 
extra standards at $1.05. On whole 
grain, standard is_ posted at 
$1.0714-$1.10, with extra standards 
at $1.1214-$1.15. Fancy corn in 
the south lists at $1.2214 basis for 
wholegrain shoepeg, with whole 
grain yellow at $1.20, f.o.b. can- 
neries. Distributors are shopping 
the market thoroughly to ferret out 
the ceiling differentials of compet- 
ing canners, and naturally the 
packers with the lowest “tops” may 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


expect to get the business as long 
as their offerings continue. 


SPINACH—Jobbers are looking 
for spinach, with the market well 
sold up in first hands. Limited 
offerings of standard 214s are re- 
ported out of the south at $1.60 
with 10s at $5.50, but fancy quality 
appears completely sold out. 


GLASSED FRUITS—The trade here 
is showing more interest in new 
pack glassed fruits from the Pacific 
Coast, with some demand reported. 
Fancy bing cherries are currently 
offering at $3.25, with Royal Annes 
at $3.10, while fancy ’cots are 
available at $2.5214, all for 214s, 
f.o.b. coast cannery. On canned 
California fruits, current offerings 
of new pack include Royal Anne 
cherries on the basis of $2.90 for 
fancy 214s, with choice listed at 
$2.60 to $2.65, and standards at 
$2.45. Other West Coast fruits are 
quiet at the moment, but the OPA 
program for permitting the trade 
to get a higher net on the new sea- 
son’s pack is expected to remove 
many of the previously-existing 
hurdles from the marketing out- 
look. 


CANNED FISH WARNING — The 
Office of Price Administration this 
week cautioned canners of fish 
from buying salmon at “exorbi- 
tantly high prices” in anticipation 
of a 15 per cent price increase 
shortly in the ceiling for the pro- 
cessed article. OP4A’s policy on all 
processed fish, Leon Henderson de- 
clared, is based on the following 3 
points: (1) There will be no in- 
crease in the present March, 1942, 
ceilings on processed fish; (2) The 
ceiling on processed fish will con- 
tinue for the length of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation under 
which it is covered. It will not 
terminate within sixty days, as 
some trade rumors have suggested. 
(3) Individual applications of fish 
processors for relief, on grounds 
that they have incurred losses 
through sales at March ceilings be- 
cause of higher raw material costs, 
will be rejected by OPA. 
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SARDINES—New pack Maine sar- 
dines have moved into distributing 
channels rapidly, the rollback on 
canners’ prices further stimulat- 
ing the active demand which had 
been built up. With quarter key- 
less oils priced at $4.47 per case, 
against a good volume of tentative 
bookings at $5.00, it is expected 
that distributors will be able to 
market the new pack well within 
their ceiling limitations insofar as 
limited supplies now indicated for 
the civilian trade are concerned. 


TUNA—More offerings of tuna 
are coming through from the Coast, 
but the prices quoted by canners 
are in most instances well out of 
line with distributors’ ceilings. 
Hence, even though trade demand 
for tuna continues active, this item 
in the case of many distributors 
offers no possibilities. Canners are 
holding fancy whitemeat tuna 
halves at $18, with halves at $16, 
f.o.b. coast points. 


SALMON — The trade is. still 
awaiting word as to when, and in 
what volume, new pack Alaska 
salmon will be made available to 
the civilian trade. Based on cur- 
rent indications, a market of $3.75 
for fancy reds and $2.00 for pinks 
is looked for when canners are in 
position to quote to trade buyers. 
Inasmuch as salmon prices were 
well run up in late-season market- 
ing of last season’s pack, ceiling 
complications on resales will not 
disturb many jobbers. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Chicago Market 

Inspectors are Grading the Packs—Demand 

for Everything—-Lower Prices for Tomatoes 

Heard—Crazy Prices—Some Bean Prices— 

Local Packed Asparagus not Quoted— 
The Resident Sales Agent 


By “Illinois” 


Chicago, Aug. 7, 1942. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY !—During 
these trying times it is suggested 
that you read again the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It 
is well to remember that the men 
who wrote those immortal docu- 
ments, loved their country to the 
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point where they were not only 
willing to risk their fortunes but 
to hazard their very lives on the 
hangman’s scaffold. Those men 
remembered vividly the blood and 
sweat by which those precious 
rights had been won. Remember— 
ALL OUT FOR VICTORY! 


GENERAL SITUATION — There is 
very little change in the general 
situation. Canners of peas would 
probably be quoting some of their 
surpluses but Army men are still 
grading the packs and the major- 
ity take the position they will not 
sell anything until the Govern- 
ment has set aside the exact 35 per 
cent or more that is wanted. 

Both jobbing and retail distrib- 
utors are feeling better over the 
announcement last week that there 
would be adjustments in ceiling 
prices, particularly on fruits and 
berries, where there were some 
tight squeezes. 


PEAS—There seems to be a de- 
mand for almost everything that is 
offered. No. 2 tin standard Wis- 
consin No. 4-Sieve Alaskas or early 
Junes are commanding $1.10 fac- 
tory. Distributors are eagerly 
paying that and were it not for the 
price ceilings, this item doubtless 
would be higher. Other sales made 
during the week under review con- 
sisted of: No. 2 tin standard No. 
3-sieve Alaskas at $1.17, Wiscon- 
sin; No. 2 tin extra standard No. 3- 
sieve Alaskas at $1.27, Wisconsin; 
No. 2 tin extra standard No, 5- 
sieve sweets at $1.25, Wisconsin. 
In some of the Northern districts, 
canners are still packing sweets. 
Just what the total for the State 
will be, is yet undetermined. 


TOMATOES—The meeting at In- 
dianapolis, called by the Quarter- 
master Department last Friday 
was well attended and the general 
impression was that many confus- 
ing points were cleared up. In the 
meanwhile, canners continue reluc- 
tant to quote against new packing, 
although one offered extra stand- 
ard tomatoes on the basis of: No. 
2 tin extra standard at $1.00, fac- 
tory; No. 214 tin extra standard 
at $1.35, factory; No. 10 tin extra 
standard at $4.75, factory. These 
prices were considered attractive 
in view of the sales made at 95c, 
$1.25 and $4.50 for standards. 


CORN—A prominent buyer re- 
marked: “Of all the cockeyed 
prices I have seen since the ceiling 
law went into effect, some of these 
corn prices take the cake.” What 
he meant was prices like $.956— 
$1.0134,, etc. Apparently some of 
the canners don’t yet understand 
that it isn’t necessary to quote 
fractions. If the individual’s ceil- 
ing price for example, is 9544, then 
his price to the trade should be 
96c. If the fraction is below the 
half mark, then it should be 
knocked off, as for example, 9424 
—price should be 94c. The OPA 
has ruled that such procedure is 
O. K. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Pack- 
ing has started in Wisconsin. Some 
prices have been quoted on the lo- 
cal market, ranging from $1.05 on 
No. 2 tin standard cut green and 
wax, to as high as $1.90 on the No. 
2 tin fancy tiny or extra small 
whole green. It is said that liberal 
bookings have been written. 


ASPARAGUS—Canners in the sur- 
rounding States are not quoting. 
No one seems to have information 
regarding any possible surplus in 
those canners hands. Additional 
business was booked during the 
past week on all green from Wash- 
ington, together with white aspara- 
gus and natural grades from 
California. 


SAUERKRAUT — Deprived of tin 
for commercial trade, kraut can- 
ners are anxiously awaiting Gov- 
ernment orders and instructions in 
the hope they will be able to oper- 
ate their cannery this fall on 
cabbage. 

Distributors are beginning to 
arrange for the handling of sauer- 
kraut in kegs, half barrels and bar- 
rels, as apparently that will be the 
only way the retail trade will have 
sauerkraut this coming winter. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Now that 
the squeeze will soon be relieved 
among the distributors, 1942 quo- 
tations on California and North- 
west fruits are expected. It is 
thoroughly understood the Govern- 
ment will need huge quantities of 
all kinds of fruits, and that due 
to the Far East activities, Cali- 
fornia and Washington will furnish 
a goodly quota. At the higher 
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prices that are to rule, jobbers do 
not seem overly concerned. 

Some sizeable No. 10 apple and 
applesauce business was booked re- 
cently and now supplies in first 
hands are extremely narrow. 


FISH—The salmon run in Alaska 
is proving more favorable than ex- 
pected. With the ceiling price now 
placed on sardines by the Govern- 
ment, the local trade is awaiting 
offerings from their Maine canners. 
Fishing in California will soon be- 
gin. Shrimp will be packed in con- 
tainers this fall that will hold 7 oz. 
net in the wet grade. The tuna sit- 
uation has not been clarified. 


THE BIG CONVENTIONS—Wagers 
are still being made ten to one that 
the big trade conventions sched- 
uled for next January, will not be 
held in Chicago, and two to one 
that there will not be any conven- 
tions at all. “Why should there,” 
some asked? “There will probably 
not be any new machinery to buy 
even if one wanted to buy it. Can- 
ners are not seeking any new sales 
representation. Buy Liberty Bonds 
instead of spending the money”— 
that seems to be the thought gen- 
erally expressed. 


SPRAGUE, WARNER & COMPANY— 
Several friends say they have re- 
ceived numerous inquiries from all 
parts of the country as to the real 
reason of the Sprague, Warner-C. 
D. Kenny merger. 

The consensus of opinion is that 
with a number of officers, directors 
and key men called to the armed 
services, the task of managing the 
S. W. & Co. business, fell entirely 
on the shoulders of Harry and Max 


Kunin. Max has been of ill health 
lately and wanted to retire and 
Harry Kunin, seeing the oppor- 
tunity of relieving himself of a 
burdensome task engineered the 
deal. 


RESIDENT SALES AGENT — (For- 
merly the Food Broker) —(see pre- 
vious issues). No—Better Profits— 
the squeezing tactics, the hog-it- 
all, and the policy of might over 
right—that was the reason certain 
chains fought the broker. At this 
point it is well to bear in mind that 
the brokerage system as such was 
not attacked. It was the greedy, 
insatiable desire to own food and 
other grocery products, without re- 
gard to quality, at less than all 
competition — that developed the 
coveting of the broker’s mite. Then 
along came the Robinson-Patman 
Law. Those same few chains began 
to fight it, just like the bootleggers 
did the Volstead Act. If it wasn’t 
for the R-P Law, where would the 
canners be today. At best, there 
would not be over 20 or 25 buyers 
in all the U. S. A. Those few 
chains, by their insidious methods, 
forced other grocery distributors 
to form buying exchanges, with all 
the “crimes” that followed in the 
wake. (To be continued.) 


MORE GLASSED FRUITS 


Two new canning organizations are 
entering the glassed fruits line this sea- 
son, according to reports from the Coast. 


The Bercut-Richards Packing Co., at 
Sacramento, is packing asparagus in 16- 
ounce glass jars this season. 


Pacific Grape Products Co., with plant 
at Modesto, is packing an experimental 
run of apricots and other fruits, in 2's, 
this season. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Pricing of New Pack Fruits Progresses— 
Quick Sell-Out of Apricots Expected—Peach 
Pack Begins—Growers’ Prices High—Some 
Tomato Canning—Good Activity in Aspara- 
gus—Sardine Season Opens Without 
Activity—Alaska Salmon Pack. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 4, 1942. 


FRUIT SITUATION — The canned 
fruit situation is clearing rapidly, 
as far as pricing the new season’s 
pack is concerned, now that definite 
information has been released for 
determining the maximum prices 
that canners may pay growers and 
have these apply to costs which will 
be protected. The prices to be 
paid growers has been a stumbling 
block for canners, but with this 
largely out of the way the industry 
is in a position to go ahead with 
packing operations with more of a 
feeling of assurance. The only 
trouble now is the trend of some 
canners to pay more than the 
prices suggested by the OPA, thus 
passing up profits to which they 
are legitimately entitled. In Cali- 
fornia, packing operations have 
already been completed on two 
fruits, cherries and apricots, and 
opening prices on these are ex- 
pected during the week. 


APRICOTS—Stocks of 1941 pack 
apricots are out of first hands and 
immediately on the naming of 
opening prices on the new pack 
this will also be sold up, with dis- 
tributors on an allotment basis. 
Opening prices are expected to be 
very close to $1.90 for No. 214 


NOW READY! 
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Standards, $2.15 for Choice, and 
$2.40 or $2.50 for Fancy. Growers 
of this fruit were granted an in- 
crease of about $23 a ton over the 
1941 price and this will explain 
why it is necessary to tilt the retail 
ceiling price. To somewhat offset 
the higher price, the consumer will 
get somewhat more attractive 
fruit. The crop was the cleanest in 
many years, which proved a sur- 
prise, since the spring was rainy 
and cool. 


PEACHES—The packing of both 
freestone and clingstone peaches is 
under way and some plants will 
soon be operating to capacity. 
Canners are permitted to pay 
growers $55 a ton and for clings 
include this price in their costs, 
this price representing an increase 
of about $7 a ton over that paid 
last year. Some growers are hold- 
ing for $60, and even more, with 
some canners paying more than 
the $55 price. The marketing 
order drawn up by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, covering 
this year’s crop of clings, has been 
formally accepted by both growers 
and canners and has been placed 
into effect. Under this order, no 
No. 2 fruit will be packed, but 
there will be an increased tolerance 
for No. 1s to compensate for in- 
experienced labor. In the Pacific 
Northwest as high as $70 a ton is 
being paid for Elberta peaches, it 
is understood, despite the fact that 
the canner is protected, as far as 
fruit costs are concerned, only to 
the extent of about $40. 


PEARS—While the maximum in- 
crease per ton for canning pears 
on which canners may base costs 
is placed at $15 a ton, some can- 
ners are paying more than this 
increase. There has been con- 
tinued buying of pears from what 
are known as the outside districts 
at $60 a ton, and growers in the 
Sacramento River district are be- 
ing paid $70, and even more. The 
crop is definitely lighter than a 
year ago, with some experts esti- 
mating the falling off at as much 
as 60,000 tons. 


TOMATOES—The packing of to- 
matoes is getting under way in 
some districts, but in other places 
no effort will be made to pack until 
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September, or until peaches and 
pears are largely out of the way. 
Some business is being done on 
tomato paste on the basis of $5.16 
a case for 6-0z., and $4.20 for No. 
10s. Peeled Italian type tomatoes 
have sold in limited quantities at 
$3.35 for No. 214 Fancy, $4.35 for 
No. 10 Fancy, and $3.20 for No. 
214 Choice. These are items in 
which the Government is not 
interested. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus is mov- 
ing well, despite a lack of interest 
in some markets. Many canners 
packed more than last year and 
some have more for their regular 
trade than last year, after filling 
Government requirements. Several 
say that they have already sold 85 
per cent of the pack not reserved 
for the Army or Navy, with busi- 
ness coming in steadily. 


BEANS—The packing of string- 
less beans got under way in the 
Santa Clara Valley the first week 
in August, or much later than 
usual. Owing to the cold wet 
spring three plantings had to be 
made in many fields, so growers 
have heavier production costs than 
ever before. 


SARDINES—The legal season for 
sardine fishing opened in the Mon- 
terey District on August 1, but 
without activity since no agree- 
ments have been completed be- 
tween cannery owners and work- 
ers. Canners suggested that the 
workers continue under last year’s 
wage schedule pending arbitration 
by the War Labor Board but work- 
ers said that decisions from the 
WLB usually take about seven 
months and that the canning sea- 
son lasts but six and a half months. 
Canners, fishermen and OPA offi- 
cials met in conference at San 
Francisco, California, July 31 in 
an effort to determine the price 
of the 1942-43 pack, but no defi- 
nite conclusions reached. 
Fishermen advocated a new method 
of adjusting prices, comparing 
themselves to farmers with “ex- 
tremely expensive equipment and 
low prices for their products.” 
They said only a half a cent a 
pound was paid for fish which is 
among the highest in food values. 


In this connection it might be 
noted that last year’s price was $17 
aton. Edward F. Maher, regional 
food administrator for OPA, pre- 
sided at the meeting and said that 
the pack would be purchased by the 
Government, with much of it slated 
for lease-lend purposes. 


SALMON—The pack of salmon in 
Alaska mounted to 956,893 cases 
at the July 18th count, with reds 
making up 586,250 cases of the 
total. Bristol Bay accounted for 
402,310 cases. Several of the larg- 
est canneries on Bristol Bay were 
idle, particularly those of the 
Alaska Packers Association. 


TUNA—Hawaiian Tuna Packers, 
Inc., Honolulu, T. H., is acting as 
the supervisory agency for fishing 
operations, with all fish catches 
cleared through this agency. The 
packing of tuna by this concern 
has been suspended for the time 
being, with all fish easily cared for 
by the fresh fish market. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Season Open Here, But Shrimp Not 
Ready—Not Yet Open in Mississippi and 
Louisiana—Oyster Season Opens 
September Ist. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Aug. 7, 1942. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION— 
The shrimp season opened legally 
in Alabama on August 3, but the 
shrimp have not commenced to 
school or gather in bunches, which 
has slowed down production, and 
the boats have not been able to 
catch shrimp in the bays, lakes and 
bayous in sufficient quantities to 
warrant the canneries to operate. 

The raw, headless shrimp mar- 
ket is getting the few shrimp that 
are being produced. The factories 
have all their equipment ready, 


_ waiting for the shrimp to school. 


The shrimp season has _ not 
opened in Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, therefore no canning will take 
place there until it does. 

There has been little change in 
the production of crabs and oysters 
in the Gulf States during the week. 
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OYSTER SEASON OPENS SEPTEMBER 
1—The months with an “R” start 
next month, as also the raw oyster 
season, because it is generally be- 
lieved by the housewife _ that 
oysters are good only in the months 
that have an “R.” 

This is true to the extent that 
months that have an “‘R” are the 
cold weather months and it is safer 
to eat oysters in cold weather than 
hot, in as much as oysters keep 
fresh longer out of the water in 
cold weather. However, oysters 
are invariably poor the first part 
of the season, which reduces its 
consumption. A good many of the 
restaurants in New Orleans and 
those in the sea coast towns of Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana serve oys- 
ters the year round. 

No canning of oysters will take 
place until cold weather sets in, 
which is about the latter part of 
November or the first part of 
December. 


DEPUTY FISHERY COORDINATOR 
APPOINTED — The appointment of 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, as the 
Deputy Fishery Coordinator has 
been announced by Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes. 


Selection of Dr. Gabrielson was 
made in accordance with the execu- 
tive order of President Roosevelt, 
issued July 21, designating Secre- 
tary Ickes as Fishery Coordinator, 
and authorizing the appointment of 
a Deputy Coordinator. 


Under the terms of the executive 
order, the Office of Fishery Coordi- 
nator will be responsible for the 
development and sustained produc- 
tion of aquatic food supplies essen- 
tial to the conduct of the war, and 
will serve to bring about the ut- 
most cooperation between Federal 
and State Governmental agencies 
and the fishery industry in the con- 
servation, production, processing, 
packing, transportation, marketing 
and consumption of fish and other 
fishery products. 


PINEAPPLE DIVIDEND 
The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd:, Honolulu, T. H., has declared its 
usual quarterly dividend of 25 cents a 


share on the capital stock, payable 
August 25. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


SUTTER WAREHOUSE 
The Sutter Packing Company has 
awarded contracts for the erection of a 
warehouse at Palo Alto, Calif., the build- 
ing to cost about $40,000. 


INCORPORATED 


California Fruit Processors, Inc., has 
been incorporated at San Francisco, 
Calif., with a capital stock of $50,000, 
by L. P. Gainsborough and Russell 
Shearer. 


MAY MANAGING WASHINGTON 
PLANT 

Rolland May, formerly associated with 
the Santa Cruz Fruit Packing Co., Oak- 
land, Calif., has joined the S. A. Moffett 
Co., canners of Seattle, Wash., and has 
been made manager of the plant at 
Mount Vernon. 


NEW PRODUCT 


The McKeon Company, Inc., Burbank, 
Calif., is marketing a seafood cocktail 
sauce under the trade name of Sauzette, 
offering this in cans and bottles. 


BURKE IN CHARGE O. I. PLANT 


K. O. Burke, formerly of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has been placed in charge 
of the new distributing warehouse of 
the Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Com- 
pany at Longview, Wash., designed to 
serve the Pacific Northwest. Space has 
been acquired for the installation of fac- 
tory equipment, should this be found 
advisable. 


MADONNA ADDS GLASS 


The Riverbank (California) Canning 
Company will this year pack a portion 
of its Madonna Tomato Paste in glass 
as a result of the tin restrictions. The 
quota of cans permitted for 6-ounce 
tomato paste was considerably less than 
the company’s 1942 requirements, so that 
6-ounce and 12-ounce glass containers 
will also be used. 


DEHYDRATION PLANT 


Ceylon C. Corkran and associates have 
arranged to erect a fruit and vegetable 
dehydrating plant at Redwood City, 
Calif. 


CONSIDER FISH CANNERY 


The Hallmark cannery interests of 
Oregon have been looking over the field 
at Crescent City, Calif., and are con- 
sidering the erection of a fish cannery 
there. 


WITHERS TAKE TO AIR 


W. J. Withers, of W. J. Withers, Inc., 
112 Market St., San Francisco, Calif., 
and Mrs. Withers, returned recently 
from a trip by air to Arizona to visit 
their son, W. J. Withers, Jr., who is in 
an Army Air Corps Training School. It 
was their first trip by airplane. 


HICKMOTT PACKS TOMATOES 


The Hickmott Canning Company, 
pioneers in the packing of asparagus, is 
making its first tomato pack this year at 
Antioch, Calif. A pack of about 100,000 
cases is expected. 


OLIVE ASSOCIATION INCORPORATES 


The Co-Operative Olive Products 
Association, Inc., has been incorporated 
at Visalia, Calif., with no capital stock, 
by Martin Morici, R. Padula and M. 
Pastore. 


GROCERS CHANGE MEETING DATES 


The board of directors of the Cali- 
fornia Retail Grocers and Merchants 
Association has changed the dates for 
the forty-third annual convention from 
September 20, 21 and 22 to September 
27, 28 and 29. It will be held at Hotel 
Del Monte. 


IN MEMORIAM 


W. SCOTT SILVER DEAD 


W. Scott Silver, canner of Havre de 
Grace, Maryland, one time vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Canners Association 
and former director and member of the 
Administrative Council of the National 
Canners Association, died in a Belair 
hospital on July 17, following a kidney 
operation. He was 70 years old. Al- 
though Mr. Silver lived in Maryland, he 
conducted his corn canning business in 
Nottingham, Pa., and was also interested 
in mushroom growing there. He retired 
from active business about two years 
ago. Survivors are his widow Mrs. Flor- 
ence Small Silver and a brother, Charles 
B., of Havre de Grace. 


W. H. BLAYLOCK STRICKEN 


W. H. Blaylock of the Good Canning 
Corporation, Fort Smith, Arkansas, and 
a director of the Ozark Canners Associa- 
tion, died of a heart attack at Rushville 
July 24. 


R. H. CRAWFORD DIES 


Robert H. Crawford, vice-president of 
the American Stores Co., prominent 
eastern grocery chain with headquarters 
in Philadelphia, died July 26 at his home 
near Chester Springs, Pa. He was 76 
years of age and had been in the grocery 
business since 1891, being one of the 
founders of American Stores Co., which 
he started in South Philadelphia in Janu- 
ary, 1891, with Samuel Robinson. 

The business flourished and a number 
of other stores were opened in the Phila- 
delphia area in the next few years. Addi- 
tion of further units, and acquisition of 
the chain of Acme Tea Co. followed, and 
the company expanded to the point where 
it now has 2,100 retail units in opera- 
tion in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

The offices and warehouse of the com- 
pany were closed on the afternoon of 
July 29 for the funeral services. 
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FOOD MEN TO HEAR QUARTER- 
MASTER’S STORY 


More than 1,500 executives of food 
and allied industries will hear a com- 
prehensive story on current U. S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps operations at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Monday eve- 
ning, September 14, 1942. Brigadier 
General Joseph E. Barzynski, Command- 
ing General of the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot, has advised the meeting 
sponsors, Chicago Association of Manu- 
facturers’ Representatives, that “vital 
factors of immediate concern in the 
operation of each department will be 
fully discussed by key officers. Facts 
will be given which should lead to a 
closer understanding and_ relationship 
between industry and the Quartermaster 
Corps.” 

Complete Quartermaster Corps food 
exhibits will be set up. They will join 
directly with the talks of the evening, 
and should prove of practical interest to 
attending executives. 

Manufacturers are showing special 
interest in this meeting because of the 
many items which clear through the U.S. 
Army Quartermaster Depot. The Sub- 
sistence Laboratory, for instance, which 
is headed by Colonel R. A. Isker, must 
first approve many food products before 
they can be used by the Army. Many of 
the new Army rations have been con- 
ceived and created in this laboratory. 
Much large scale buying for certain 
canned foods, meats, groceries, and gen- 
eral supplies is handled at this Depot. 

The Chicago Association of Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives is sponsoring this 
affair which will build a closer working 
relationship between the food industry 
and the U. S. Army Quartermaster 
Corps, in the mutual problem of supply- 
ing the soldier. Membership of “C. A. 
M. R.” is made up of executives in 
charge of Mid-West sales for most 
nationally known grocery products. Its 
President is Ralph Keller, George A. 


Hormel Co.; Meeting Chairman, Bob 
White, Doughboy Mills; Hotel Chairman, 
J. C. Dare, General Foods; Exhibit 


Chairman, E. D. Johnson, R. B. Davis 
Sales Co. Reservations can be made 
through Ticket Chairman, J. P. Canepa, 
Red Cross Macaroni Co., 310 W. Grand 
Avenue, Chicago. 


RED & WHITE ELECTS 


Burt Flickinger, president of S. M. 
Flickinger Co., Buffalo wholesale grocers, 
and now serving as chairman of the dis- 
tributors’ advisory committee of the War 
Production Board, has been re-elected 
president of Red & White Stores, na- 
tional voluntary group. Red & White 
was founded by his father, the late 
S. M. Flickinger, which pioneered the 
voluntary group movement. 

E. M. Sweeney of San Antonio was 
named vice-president of Red & White, 
with L. M. Hitchcock, Chicago, named 
secretary-treasurer, 
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DISTRIBUTORS ACTIVITY 


SOUTHGATE CELEBRATES GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


In October 1892 young Tom Southgate 
resigned his clerk job with a Norfolk, 
Virginia, wholesaler to organize the 
brokerage firm, T. S. Southgate and 
Company. A brochure has just been 
issued by the Southgate Brokerage Com- 
pany outlining the fifty years of progress 
which has developed from Mr. South- 
gate’s original and oft quoted aim “to 
develop an organization and facilities 
that would supply adequate trackage, 
dockage, storage, buildings and equip- 
ment which would lower costs in the 
handling and distribution of groceries... 
by cutting lost motion to the minimum.” 


Today Southgate Brokerage Company, 
Inc., has more than 100 employees and 
shows a capital and surplus of over a 
half million dollars. The executive 
offices are located in the large modern 
Southgate Terminal Buildings which are 
nationally known for their complete 
facilities for handling all types of 
merchandise. Complete sales offices are 
operated in five cities. A subsidiary 
company manufactures items which are 
sold nationally. The organization is 
effectively departmentalized in seven co- 
ordinated divisions. Each department, 
and branch, is headed by executives of 
many years’ experience in each particular 
field. 


GROCERS DEFEND ANTI-TRUST 
CHARGES 


The trial of 14 grocery organizations 
and nine individuals on charges of violat- 
ing anti-trust laws by maintaining artifi- 
cial price levels, got under way at San 
Francisco, California, recently before 
Federal Judge Michael J. Roche. Origin- 
ally, there were 34 defendants, but the 
list dropped to 23 when 11 entered pleas 
of nolo contendere. Nolo contendere 
pleas were entered by the Sacramento 
Valley Retail Grocers’ Association and 
its secretary, the Hagstrom Food Stores, 
and their President, Emil Hagstrom; 
Safeway and Purity Stores. The remain- 
ing defendants are the California Retail 
Grocers’ and Merchants’ Association and 
22 members. Joseph Aliota, special 
assistant to the United States attorney 
general, estimated that the trial would 
last about six weeks. 


CLOVER FARM CANCELS CONVENTION 


Heeding the plea of the government 
for abandonment of conventions this year 
due to the transportation situation, 
Clover Farm Stores has cancelled its 
16th Anniversary National Convention 
that had been scheduled to be held on 
October 12th and 13th in Chicago. 

This action was taken at a Wartime 
Conference of Clover Farm wholesale 
grocers and their buyers and service men 
held in LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, July 23rd 
and 24th. “Decision to abandon the 


Convention,” observed Executive Vice- 
President, T. Blair Willison, “was made 
from a sense of duty in behalf of the 
public welfare. The Clover Farm or- 
ganization has conscientiously supported 
every Government request for assistance 
that has been made. At the present time 
our membership is vigorously supporting 
and promoting the government’s drive to 
collect and save waste kitchen fats, the 
Victory Food Specials program, the War 
Stamp sales drive and other national ac- 
tivities as a contribution toward the 
general war effort. 

“While cancellation of the convention 
will be a keen disappointment to our 
national membership who annually looks 
forward to it for inspiration and infor- 
mation, we feel it is our duty to remain 
on the job both to save tires and, to free 
the transportation lines for emergency 
traveling,” Mr. Willison continued. 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER CONSERVATION 


A 48-page illustrated book on conser- 
vation of rubber products in industry has 
been published by United States Rubber 
Company. All rubber products are now 
essential to war production and will be- 
come increasingly difficult if not impos- 
sible to replace. Complete and explicit 
suggestions are given for the proper care 
of these important rubber products from 
initial design through inventory and 
storage to use, maintenance, inspection 
and repair. 

The book, First Aid to Industry in Con- 
serving Rubber, is completely indexed 
and all mechanical rubber goods are in- 
cluded, such as, hose of all types; trans- 
mission, conveyor and elevator belts; 
mechanical packings; electrical tapes, 
wires and cables; molded and extruded 
rubber goods; rubber lined equipment; 
rubber mountings, mats and matting; 
printing materials; and rubber bonded 
grinding wheels. Copies of the book are 
being mailed to more than 50,000 en- 
gineers, plant managers, superintendents 
and others responsible for production and 
maintenance in American industries in 
all parts of the country, and other copies 
will be available. on request. 

General suggestions for the care of in- 
dustrial rubber are summarized in a fore- 
word of the book as follows: “Rubber 
has several natural enemies which are 
always ready to destroy it if given the 
chance. These include: oils, greases, 
solvents, concentrated acids, extreme 
heat, dryness, sunlight, and ozone. In 
combination their separately destructive 
actions are often accelerated tremend- 
ously. Other substances which may not 
be harmful to rubber itself lie in wait 
to attack cotton duck, metals, or other 
materials which are combined with rub- 
ber to form certain mechanical products. 
Some of these are: water, rot, alkalis, 
dilute acids and many gases. All rubber 
or rubber-containing products must be 
protected against these enemies and also 
against the special enemies of their 
particular kind.” 
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PRICES DURING MARCH 1942 


The prices quoted are the high and low canners’ selling prices 
for spot goods F.O.B. factory at which some business was 
reported to have been done during March 1942 and represent 
as nearly the average market in the respective sections as was 


possible to determine. 


These prices are taken from the price 
page of each weekly issue of THE CANNING TRADE during the 


month of March and are published here for the record and for 
whatever information they may be. 
the Atlantic Coast States east of Ohio River; “Central”: States 


West of Ohio River to Mountain States; 


Mountain and Pacific Coast States. 


Canned Vegetables 


STRINGLESS BEANS 


Fancy Cut Green, No. 2.......0+ 
Ex. Std. Cut Green, No. 


No. 10 
Std. Cut Green, No. 


oO. 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 
No. 10 


LIMA BEANS 


No. 2 Tiny Green..... 
No. 2 Green & White.. 


= 


No. 2% 


2 


‘o. 10 


CARROTS 


Diced, No. 
No. 10 


PEAS AND CARROTS 


Std. No. 2. 
Fancy No. 2 


CORN—Wholegrain 


Yellow, Fancy No. 
No. 10 


o. 10 
Shoepeg, Fancy, No. 
x . No. 2 


No. 10 
Std. No. 2 


CORN—Creamstyle 


Yellow, Ex. Std. NO. 
No. 10 


Std. No. 2 
White, Ex. Std. No. 
No. 10 


Std. No. 2 
No. 10 


HOMINY 
Std. Split, No. 
No. 10 


MIXED VEGETABLES 
Fey., No. 2 
No. 10 
Std., No. 2 
No. 10 


PEAS 

No. 2 Std. Alaskas, 2s..... 
No. 2 Std. Alaskas, 3s..... 
No. 2 Std. Alaskas, 4s..... 
No. 10 Std. Alaskas, 2s... 
No. 10 Std. Alaskas, 3s... ine 
No. 10 Std. Alaskas, 4s.............. 
No. 2 Ungraded 
Soaked, 2s 
Blackeye, 28, 


Eastern 
Low High 
1.40 1.60 
1.40 1.50 
6.25 6.75 
1.15 1.26 
5.75 
85 1.17% 

4.00 56.00 


-25 
1.10 


1.15 
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Central 
Low High 
Out Out 
Out Out 
Out Out 
Out Out 
Out Out 
Out Out 
Out Out 


8244 


“Eastern”: Quotations for 


“West Coast’: 


West Coast 
Low High 
“30.85 
1.10 
“35 97% 
-65 -70 
110 1.25 


4 
CANNED VEGETABLES—-Continued 
Eastern Central 
PUMPKIN Low High Low High 
No. 95 1.02% 7 
No. 10 3.0 3.50 2.75 3.25 
SAUER KRAUT 
0. 1.00 1.20 
No. 10 3.15 3.75 Withdrawn 
SPINACH 
No. 2 1.20 1.25 1.00 
No. 2% 1.60 1.80 1.30 
No. 10 5.00 5.90 4.75 
SUCCOTASA 
Std. No. 2, Gr. Corn, Fr. Limas. 1.20 __....... alate. ati 
Triple No. 2 
SWEET POTATOES 
0. 1.40 1.50 
No. 2% 260 £$£=$> 
TOMATOES 
Fancy, No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 5.50 
Std., No. 1 -75 
No. 2 1.05 
No. 2% 1.40 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO JUICE 
No. 300 (13% o2z.)... 
No. 2 (18 02.)........ .80 
No. 303 Cyl. (20 oz .85 
No. 2 Cyl. (24 oz.) .90 
No. 3 Cyl. (46 oz.)... 1.75 
No. 10 3.50 
TURNIP GREENS 
No. 2% 1.20 1.25 Cs 
Canned Fruits 
APPLES 
No. 10, standard heavy pack.... _...... ~ 
No. 10, fancy heavy pack........ 
APPLE SAUCE 
No, 2 Fancy. 
No. 2 Std 
APRICOTS 
CHERRIES 
Red Sour Pitted, No. 1.75 1.60 1.70 
Red Sour, Pitted, No. 10.......... = ee 8.50 9.00 
GRAPEPRUIT SECTIONS Florida Texas 
No. 5 
GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
No. 2 -72% .87% 67% .75 
No. 10 3.25 4.10 3.10 3.50 
PEACHES 
Choice, No. 2% ee 
PEARS 
Bartlett, Fancy, No. 2%............ 


West Coast 
Low High 
-70 -75 
95 
1.00 1.20 
1.30 1.45 
4.25 4.75 


ae 
4 
if 
No. 2 Fresh 9B Out Out 125 1:30 
BEETS 60.62% 

Cutt, NO, -90 85 87% 
1.10 1.15 Out Out 
Ex, Std. NO. 1.05 1.10 Out Out me 2.10 2.35 
Out Out 1.95 2.05 
> 6.75 7.25 Out Out 1.70 1.75 
1.10 1.20 Out Out 6.75 
7.00 Out Out — 5.75 6.00 
Pe 
Out Out 2.40 2.65 
Out Out 2.15 2.35 
6.00 Out Out . . 
1.07% |_| Out Out 7.25 7.75 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: Copper and Aluminum Cooking 
Kettles; Retorts; Can and Bottle ’Labelers; Glass Lined Tanks; 
Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. A-1 condition. Quick delivery. We 
buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York City. 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 Ibs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—15,000 five gallon enameled cans, good as new, 
used one season and kept in good condition. Write or phone: 
Baltimore Salvage Co., Pratt and Sharp Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Two 2” Viking all bronze Pulp or Juice Pumps, 
belt driven; Two Myers 6x6 Bulldozer Water Pumps, belt driven; 
One No. 2 Stickle open coil Water Heater and Purifier for boiler 
feed water. DeSchipper Packing Co., Carthage, Ind. 


FOR SALE—70 ft. Combined Conveyor and Elevator, No. 88 
Link Belting, 4x10 Flights spaced 12 in., 2-13/16 Shaft and 
Pillow Blocks Drive End, 1-15/16 for Idlers, 1 pr. Adj. Take-ups, 
used only a few weeks, less than half price, $60; 1 Lemly 
Friction Clutch Pulley, 28x5 in., crown face, $25; Power Quarter- 
ing Machine, cuts 12ths, $10. D. S. Thomas, Bridgewater, Va. 


FOR SALE—1 Queen Anne Gear Hoist in good working 
_ shape; 1 heavy welded Steel Tank with two outlets 6x3x3 feet 
-- open top. The Silver Canning Co., Colora, Md. 


FOR SALE—Quick Can Straightners. Prices: $18.00 and 
$20.00. W. H. Souder Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Tin Conservation Order forces us to offer a part 
of our pack of tomato paste in No. 10 and 5-gallon cans. Paste 
produced from San Marzano or pear-type tomatoes. We can 
pack to any desired solid content and specifications for any 
reliable buyer. Have new vacuum pan and modern equipment 
for making high quality paste. Michael Minervini, Pres., 
Cedarville Packing Co., Cedarville, N. J: 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced superintendent for small Midwest 
Canning plant—packing poultry and meat products. Real 
opportunity for right man. Adv. 2648, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—If you are looking for a man with 
an unusually broad experience in the canning industry, produc- 
tion, distribution, promotion, etc., loyal, intelligent, executive, 
hard worker, write to: Adv. 2647, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Buyer Fieldman, ten years’ canning 
experience, proven sales and executive ability, married, age 46, 
wants permanent year around position. Adv. 2649, The Canning 
Trade. 


CORRUGATED e 


SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


FOR SALE—Complete Cream Style Corn line, thoroughly 
reconditioned. Ayars 5-pocket Tomato Filler. Badger Machine 
Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Well equipped Whole Grain Corn Cannery, latest 
machinery, in fine farming section, on main lines of B. & O. R. R. 
at Monrovia, Frederick County, Md. Have canned beans and 
tomatoes and could pack fine peas with added equipment. Have 
900 acres of corn this year under contract. Nearest cannery 
11 miles away. Interested parties can see plant in operation 
after August 11. Poor health is reason for selling. George 
W. McComas, Monrovia, Md. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 


New 6th Edition 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


WANTED—One No. 2 Continuous Cooker, either Anderson- 
Barngrover, Berlin-Chapman or Wonder. Must be in A-1 condi- 
tion. Hynson Canning Co., Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED FOR USER—Retorts, Stainless Steel, Monel, Cop- 
per or Aluminum Kettle and Vacuum Pan; Labeling Machine; 
Filter Press. No dealers. Adv. 2613, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Six large Buck Snippers, must be in A-1 condi- 
tion. Adv. 2646, The Canning Trade. 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


“Tre Comoran yw Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


- 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


JUSTICE 


“One day,” said the old countryman from the hills, who was 
on trial for murder, “when my rheumatism was pestering me, 
and my daughter had just eloped with a good-for-nothin’ scalla- 
wag, and my barn had burned down and I lost both my mules, 
and my best old sow got the cholera and died, and I just heard 
they had foreclosed the mortgage and the sheriff was lookin’ 
for me, I told my troubles to one of these here optimists, and he 
said: ‘Cheer up, old top, the worst is yet to come!’ So I shot 
him.” 


BETTER OFF 
Motorist (who is lost)—‘“Is this the road to St. Ives?” 
Yokel—“Dunno.” 
“Is that the road to Willingham?” 
“Dunno.” 
“Well, can you tell me which is the road to Cotteneham?” 
“Dunno.” 
“Well (exasperated), you dont’ seem to know much?” 
“Maybe not, but I ain’t lost.” 


THE NOISY ONE 


“Mother, was baby sent down from heaven?” 
“Yes, dear.” 
“I suppose they like to have things quiet up there, mother.” 


HOW COULD HE? 


Boss—“‘Mike, how did the accident happen?” 

Mike—“Well, boss, ye see, "twas like this. I was drivin’ me 
truck up State Street, when I had to stop suddenly, and a fellow 
in a big Packard crashed into the rear end of me truck. Shure 
it didn’t hurt his machine very much, but he jumped off and ran 
up to me and, shakin’ his fhist, said: ‘Hey, you little Harp, why 
didn’t you put out your hand?’ ‘Put out me hand?’ says I, 
‘ye dang fool, if ye couldn’t see the truck, how the devil could 
ye see me hand?’” 


SLIGHTLY WOOZY 


“Did you get home all right last night, sir?” 

“Of course, why not?” asked the passenger. . 

“Well, when you got up to give your seat to that lady you 
were the only two people in the car.” 


JUST WAIT 


She—When we are married I’ll share all your troubles and 
SOrrows. 

He—But I have none. 
She—I said when we are married. 


A SLIGHT ERROR 


“See here,” said the angry visitor to the reporter, “what do 
you mean by inserting the derisive expression “applesauce” in 
parenthesis in my speech?” 

“ ‘Applesauce?’ Great Scott, man, I wrote ‘applause. 


Landlady—And how do you feel now? 
Lodger—Just terrible. I feel as if I was going to die. 
Landlady—Well, you can’t die here; this is the living room. 


A MUSICAL TRAGEDY 


The constable called at a villa and rang the bell. Inside the 
piano playing ceased and a rather scared-looking young woman 
appeared at the door and asked: “Yes? What do you want?” 

“Well, miss,” said the constable, “we’ve just ’ad a telephone 
call to say that there’s a fellow called Mozart being murdered 
in this ’ere ’ouse.” 
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FOR TOMATO PICKING 


HAND = FIVE 
MADE TYPES 
or at 
MACHINE REASONABLE 
MADE PRICES 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO., Murfreesboro, W. C. 


SPEED AND 
CONTROL 


“Speed, yes, but wild as a March hare”. That is 
said of many pitchers of fast balls. |. They burn 
the ball in, but not ACROSS the plate. They 
get the team into hot water with too many free 
bases and wild pitches. The truly successful 
speed ball pitcher has control as well as speed. 
He whiffs opposing batter with smoky creations 
that are in the groove. The pitcher with both speed and control re- 
minds us of the Indiana E-Z-Adjust Pulper. It has production speed — 
that is, tremendous capacity—but the ease of adjusting this pulper to 
the desired degree of dryness of pomace, supplies a control against 
waste of raw stock and of production time heretofore unknown. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO., 


LABELS 


ORIGINAL, ARTISTIC IN 
IGN 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


INC. 


BALTIMORE, 
Mp. 
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kk BASKETS (Wood), Picking 


Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 


, Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
Keep your plant and premises clean. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. ; 


Keep grass and weeds cut close. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Keep oily waste, etc. in self-closing 


metal cans. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


Keep gasoline etc stored outside of Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
‘ 


main buildings. CANNERY SUPPLIES 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, Ill. — 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


aks KEEP ADEQUATELY INSURED 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio , 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. : 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY 
FIRE DEFENSE —the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses that 
IS supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


CANS 


American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
National Can Corp., New York City 
CAN SEALING COMPOUND 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Patented Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Rod Corn Washer 
using a combination of accurately spaced rods Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
and our ‘‘curtain of water with the jet effect’’ is Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


the one way that corn can be washed absolutely 
clean and not lose any milk or flavor out of the 
corn. The result is a good, clean, full-flavored 
pack that will command top prices. 


SEED 
| Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 


oa Northrup, King & Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
: Let us tell you about it. Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY SUGAR 
“‘The Original Grader House’”’ Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
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TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 


For syruping 


Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan NofFill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CoO., Salem, New Jersey 


ROBINS RETURN 
EXHAUSTER 


3 


Will take from No. 1 to No. 3 cans with- 
out change: also handles No. 10 cans. 


No spill, no damage to cans, no waste of 
raw stock, small floor space, large capa- 
city. Manufactured By 


A-K-ROBINS and COMPANY, Inc. 


4 BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


G MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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Growers, Inc. Main Office: New Haven, Conn. 


BUY U. S. BONDS and BUY THEM NOW 


} * 


